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Wc have delicately hand-crafted 
our wine with the ambition to create 
extraordinary and exquisite flavours 
to enhance your dining experience 
or simply to enjoy on their own. 


We aspire to bring you a taste ot 
Wiltshire with every glass, squeezed 
from the highest quality grapes 
grown on our family farm, 
committing to making the best 
possible wine in any given year. 


PINOT NOIR 

2019 

A delicate medium bodied 
red wine aged in French Oak 
to add hints of toast. With a 
smooth and lone finish. 



SHOP ONLINE AT WWW.WHITEHALLVINEYARD.CO.uk 
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& timeless style 


The Croots name is your guarantee 
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cartridge belts and bags are all 
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BASC will deliver on: 


• Ensuring a guaranteed future for sustainable 
shooting sports 

• All party political consensus in support 
of sustainable shooting sports 

• Promoting the conservation benefits 
of shooting 

This will ensure everyone who 
wants to take part in shooting 
sports has: 

• The legal entitlement to own and 
use sporting firearms 

• Somewhere to go shooting 

• A healthy quarry population 

If you support these objectives 
and join BASC we will give you: 

• Superb insurance to protect you 

• Exclusive shooting opportunities 

• Unique offers to save you money 

To find out more and join BASC 
today visit www.basc.org.uk 
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OPENING SHOTS 

COMMENT 

In defence of fieldsports 

Now, as never before, our way of life is under scrutiny. As Alexandra Henton takes over 
as the 14lh Editor of The Field, she urges us all to mount a a robust defence of our way of life 



THE joy of limb-weary, mud-sp!at- 
tered contentment that comes from 
a day spent in the field is the essence 
of what we do. In my particular 
den it runs along predictable lines: 
something stew-like bubbles on the 
warming plate; kit is cleaned amid 
ribbing about the day (missed birds, 
sketchy hedges, the outwitting by a 
trout). Sometimes there are resident 
smalls learning about parts of the 
gun as it is stripped down, or scrub 
bing at tack sitting on the floor with 
the gundog hustling in for an occa¬ 
sional pat. Debate is heated about 
what to cook with the birds hanging 
in the game larder (game pie with a 
juniper crust vs pheasant goujons), 
or whether to hot or cold smoke the fish. 
There is always time for reminiscences of 
a fabled run and tales of the one that got 
away. There are questions, and answers, 
because it is in the telling that ourworlcl is 
made. The Field has been telling the story 
for 167 years; in print, in person and more 
recently online, for everyone who wants 
to be a part of it. I am privileged and hon¬ 
oured to take on that responsibility, as the 
14th Editor of The Field. 

Our leaders and writers have always 
been on their toes, t hey established the 


rules and regulations of most modern 
sports within these pages and as eagerly 
followed the development of the breech¬ 
loader as they now engage with the debate 
on lead shot. In 1913, when women had 
yet to receive the vote, the magazine ran a 
dedicated women’s supplement for keen 
sporting sorts, including advice on cross¬ 
ing the grouse moor, mountaineering 
and motoring. The Field has charted and 
championed rural and sporting life, being 
circumspect and encouraging as neces¬ 
sary, But today the level of scrutiny and 
misunderstanding is such that we must be 
able to account for what we do, how and 
why we do it, in a way our grandparents 
and parents could never have imagined. 


The narrative of conservation needs to be 
at the forefront of our minds, joined up 
with the benefits that come from what we 
do in our rural communities. Boredom or 
ennui is not acceptable. Silence is inde¬ 
fensible - something we are not. 

1 read with delight a report on a recent 
PhD from the University of Northamp¬ 
ton showing that driven game shooting 
offers tangible benefits for both the men¬ 
tal and physical health of participants. It 
is a side of the debate that our opponents 
are nor keen for the public to understand. 


Much easier a headline-grabbing grouse, 
not grannies’ than ‘shooting saves lives’. 
Where, other than a beating line, does one 
see such a spry gang of over-seventies, 
although hunt followers might give them 
a run for their money. The isolation that 
can afflict rural communities evaporates 
like Evil Edna faced with a jaunty Willo 
the Wisp when we are doing the things 
that give us meaning, purpose and com¬ 
panionship - together. 

it is rare to meet anyone in the field 
unwilling to offer an opinion or advice. 
During my most recent day in the field we 
covered everything from sporting litera¬ 
ture (I am currently some way into Peter 
Scott’s Morning Flight, supplemented by 


night-time chapters of the Countess 
of Feversham’s eerie stories of the 
chase - do buy a copy if you ever 
stumble across it in a bookshop), to 
cartridges (traditional loads were to 
most people’s tastes), guns, build¬ 
ing your own wildfowling paradise, 
scurrilous adventures and points of 
etiquette. Invitations were issued and 
kit recommendations exchanged. 
These connections underpin the 
rhythm of so many sporting lives, 
the framework to what we do, who 
we are and our wellbeing. There can 
be little to criticise in a way of life 
that keeps people fit, outdoors and 
engaged at a time when that is almost 
a Government directive. 

But nothing in the fieldsports world is 
black and white; we live with nuance and 
complexity. It is our right to our sport, our 
mental health, our livelihoods, our envi¬ 
ronment and everything it entails that 
we are fighting for. And fight we must, by 
taking the great good that comes in our 
world and keeping it at the forefront of all 
that we do. while robustly tackling any¬ 
thing that can bring us into disrepute. 

What never needed defending needs 
it now. This is our watch, and our way of 
life is facing enormous pressure. The Brit¬ 
ish countryside, in this time of pandemic, 
is seen as a haven. Our countryside is not 
sacrosanct, we are a broad and welcoming 
church. Now is the opportunity to show 
that what we do is sustainable, considered 
and evolved. Use the pause the country 
finds itself currently in for reflection, to 
make the light choices for the future of 
fieldsports. Take your birds at the end of 
a day, serve them as supper and give them 
away. Introduce hound puppies to peo¬ 
ple. Put a rod in someone’s hand. We are 
more than red coats or green wellies, we 
are a community with the right to a way 
of life. We can share the glories of our 
countryside so that more people will want 
to defend them, too. How we live is not 
merely a hangover from the past but both 
a blueprint and insurance for the future. ■ 
Follow the Editor on imtagram 
@alexandmhenton and 
@thefieldmagazine 


66 Now is the opportunity to show that what 
we do is sustainable, considered and evolved 99 
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Field in focus 


TO CONTACT THE NEWS DESK 
PLEASE EMAIL 

SARAH.PRATLEY@FUTURENET.COM 
OR SEND US A MESSAGE ON THE 
SOCIAL CHANNELS 


Initiative to 


promote wild venison 

* 



A innovative working 
group has been formed 
across England and 
Wales to boost demand 
for wild venison. The 
Wild Venison Working 
Group, chaired by the 
Forestry Commission, 
has representation from 
stakeholders across the 
shooting, gamekeeping, 
woodland management 
and venison supply sectors 
and will collaborate with 
organisations in Scotland. 

Its aim is to strengthen 
existing markets and 
open new channels, while 
creating a certification 
scheme and associated 
brand with Grown in 
Britain. There are plans for 
a Wild Venison Week early 
next year. 

The UK deer population 
is now at its highest 
level for 1,000 years. 

David Hooton, Forestry 
Commission regional deer 
officer, said: “Reduced 
demand during 2019 and 


the devastating impact 
of coronavirus on the 
restaurant trade has left the 
venison market teetering 
at its lowest ever level.” 

“The wild venison 
group is focusing on 
publicising the many 
benefits of venison to 
new market groups, 
while working with the 
industry on improving the 
supply chain to ensure the 
market is strengthened,” 
said Martin Edwards, 


BASC’s head of deer 
management. 

“Venison is a high- 
quality product, so is well 
placed to appeal to a wide 
range of consumers,” 
added Hooton. 

Mike Robinson, deer 
manager and chef, says 
that trust in the quality 
of venison will be key. 
“Restaurants generally 
want to buy FSA stamped 
venison, because they 
know they can trust it.” 


All English rivers fail pollution tests 


Briefing 

FACT CHECKING 

The GWCT has launched ‘What 
the Science Says’, a website 
challenging misinformation 
and misreporting of ecological 
science across the media, 
reports and manifestos. Visit: 

O whatthesciencesays.org 

X ELEVENSES 

The British Game Alliance has 
>- launched #BGABites, to celebrate 
-i shoots that are serving game at 
elevenses and encouraging more 
to do so. Search #BGABites on 
Twitter and Instagram. 

h- 

VIRTUAL HOUND SHOW 

The show must go on, said the 
International Virtual Hound 
Show, featuring more than 250 
packs from seven countries in 30 
virtual rings. It raised more than 
$100,000 for hunts globally. 


RURAL CRIME 

The Countryside Alliance’s 2020 
Rural Crime Survey reveals that 
one in four did not report rural 
crimes and 47% think the police 
don’t take rural crime seriously. 

^ RURAL SEATS 

cn The Labour Party holds just 17 
uj of 199 rural seats in England 
and Wales. ‘The Elephant in the 
Countryside’, a report by the 
m Countryside Alliance, predicts 
^ electoral disaster if it continues to 
ignore the rural electorate. 

i- LEAD SHOT OVER WETLANDS 

The EU REACH Committee has 
voted for a restriction of lead 
shot over wetlands that would 
see a buffer zone of 100 metres 
around any body of water and 
peatlands. BASC says this would 
be unenforceable. 


Figures released by the Environment 
Agency reveal that all English rivers, 
lakes and streams have failed quality 
tests for pollution and just 14% are of 
good ecological standard. 

The results show no improvement 
since figures were last published in 2016. 
Environment Minister Rebecca Pow said 
it was “not comfortable reading”. 

“Water quality has plateaued since 
2016,” said EA chair Emma Howard Boyd. 

“The lack of support from the 
government has resulted in the suffering 
of our waterways,” says Marina Gibson, 


founder of the Northern Fishing School 
and Angling Trust and Orvis ambassador. 
“It’s time to invest in updating sewage 
systems, protecting our banks from 
livestock, controlling predators and 
fining companies and individuals for 
polluting our waterways.” 

Dr Janina Gray, head of science and 
policy at Salmon & Trout Conservation, 
points to “the lack of political will and 
resources”. A “quick win” would be to 
“properly resource and enforce existing 
agriculture regulation, such as farming 
rules for water”. 
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THE JRT (JACK RUSSELL TERRIER) HAS NAPOLEON’S EYE 
FOR KEEPING AHEAD OF THE GAME 


SPORTING COMPANIONS 



One good deed... 



Inspired by this picture, which was taken during a 
hound walk, a supporter of the Ecclesfield Beagles 
has written a children’s book, The Naughtiest Beagle?, 
detailing the antics of the pack’s most disobedient 
hound, Duke. 

All profits from the book are going towards the 
upkeep of the beagles. 

The Naughtiest Beagle? costs £5 plus £2 P&P and 
is available via facebook.com/ecclesfieldduke or 
contact Nottinghamshire Area Master Jamie Horner 
on 07812 241864 or email: notts-master@e-bh.co.uk 



FIELD CHAMPIONS 


Mark Cunliffe-Lister, Lord Masham - Chair of the Moorland 
Association (MA) The owner of the Swinton Estate became 
chair of the MA in May 2020. “I, like all members of the MA, am 
rightly proud of the moorland that I look after and manage... We 
must continue to highlight all the good work that we see on the 
ground, backed up with the science, and the multiple biodiversity 
and carbon-capture benefits it brings.” A particular area of focus 
will be “tackling the conflict of birds of prey and grouse moors”. 

His ‘Elysian’ moment? “The walking days that my uncle 
organised when we were teenagers, which involved an armed 
walk around the moor edge with family and friends and a wide 
variety of game.” 


Social spotlight 

2020 GUNDOG CHAMPIONS 

The winners of The Field Gundog 
Awards, in association with Chudleys, 
have been announced via celebratory 
video online. “Many congratulations 
to all the winners,” said one reader. 
“Fantastic dogs,” added another. 
“Thanks Field and Chudleys.” Rigby 
the teckel was the popular winner 
of Best Gundog That Does Not 
Belong to a Gundog Breed. “Great 
ambassadors of the breed,” said one 
Fielder. And Hope won Best Veteran 
for 10 impressive seasons - “What 
an incredibly special girl she is.” Visit 
thefield.co.uk to watch the video. 


HEADED NORTH 

The clarion call has sounded and 
the 2020 Field Macnab Challenge, 
in partnership with Merkel from 
Viking, is underway. Thrilling stories 
have been arriving at Field HQ and 
Instagram Fielders loved this picture 
of preparation for a Macnab attempt. 
“Kit all packed up and all set for the 
drive to Scotland for a fishing trip and 
my Macnab Challenge at Blair Atholl.” 



PEG DOG VS PICKER-UP 

We asked Fielders on Facebook: 
Do you still shoot with a peg 
dog? “I love to see the guns with 
dogs,” said one reader. “They are 
usually the ones who recognise 
and appreciate the good dog work 
done by others, too.” “The problem 
is that guns usually have got to get 
on and when there’s a lot to pick 
up time is of the essence,” shared 
another. “Those with a dog on the 
peg should be allowed to retrieve 
as many of their birds as they 
want,” countered one more. -*■ 
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To do this month 



DINE IN for Great British Game Week 

Great British Game Week returns 23-29 
November 2020 to celebrate the very best of 
wild food. Born from a partnership between the 
Countryside Alliance’s Game to Eat campaign and 
BASC’s Taste of Game, this year’s celebration will 
be primarily online. Share your own game dishes 
on social media using #GBGameWeek. There will 
be competitions, too, with restaurants and pubs 
showcasing special game menus. 

Visit tasteofgame.org.uk or follow 
@tasteofgame 

WRITE to your MP 

An all-party parliamentary group (APPG) has 
been formed focusing on chalkstreams and 
the challenges they are facing. If there is a 
chalkstream in your MP’s constituency, write 
to tell them how important chalkstreams are 
and request they join the APPG. Salmon S Trout 
Conservation is following up on letters, too. 
Visitparliament.uk/get-involved/contact-an- 
mp-or-lord and contact salmon-trout.org; 
tel 01425 652461 


Shooting to go ahead under ‘rule of 
six’ exemptions 


SHOOTING, trail hunting and other 
rural activities are permitted to continue 
under exemptions to the ‘rule of six’, with 
Covid-safe protocols in place. The Game 
Shooting Census by GunsOnPegs and 
Lycetts reports that 85% of shoots will 
be shooting this season, with only 25% 
running a reduced calendar. 

BASC has been running COVID-19 
guidance visits to help game shoots 
prepare for the season, reduce the 
risks posed by COVID-19 and comply 
with Government regulations. “BASC’s 
Covid shoot visits have been extremely 
successful,” says Dan Reynolds, BASC’s 
England director. “We have helped 
more than 300 shoots up and down the 
country create their own detailed and 
unique risk assessments that have given 
them the confidence to go forward with 
shooting this season.” 

As the pandemic continues to affect 
daily life, shooting will be critical to 
supporting physical and mental health, 
as new research from the University of 
Northampton shows the positive social 



impact of participating in driven game 
shooting in the UK. 

“The evidence showed that Driven 
Game Shooting (DGS) creates strong 
social networks, derived from rural and 
heritage identities, which encourage 
participation in regular exercise in all 
weathers, positively impacting both 
mental and physical wellbeing,” said Dr 
Tracey Latham-Green. “Participation 
in DGS can reduce loneliness, which 
is particularly important in rural areas 
with dispersed and isolated settlements, 
providing support in times of need, such 
as... during the COVID-19 pandemic.” 


CONSERVATION IN ACTION 

Avon Valley lapwing numbers up 


SUPPORT BASC Parliamentary Campaign 

The new BASC Parliamentary Campaign to 
Support Rural Britain aims to increase levels 
of interaction between MPs and the shooting 
community. Visits are being arranged for 
parliamentarians to see shooting businesses 
in their constituencies and experience first 
hand the economic, conservation and social 
benefits of sustainable shooting. BASC is looking 
for gamekeepers, shoots, clubs, syndicates 
and trade members willing to showcase their 
business and sport to their local MP. 

Email politics@basc.org.uk; tel 01244 573000 

JOIN the GWCT Partridge Count Scheme 

The GWCT is inviting farmers, land managers 
and gamekeepers to join the national Partridge 
Count Scheme. Free and voluntary, it has been 
running since 1933 to collect information on grey 
partridges; the autumn count aims to measure 
breeding success. 

Visit gwct.org.uk/pcs; tel 01425 6523S1 

Don’t miss our 
December issue 

SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER 

On sale 12 November 



A remarkable project has reversed the 
downward trend of lapwing and other 
waders in the Avon Valley. 

The LIFE Waders for Real project was 
set up by the GWCT, bringing together 40 
local land managers between Salisbury 
and Christchurch. A booklet, Saving our 
lapwing: a guide to successful working 
conservation, charts their success and 
shares the conditions required for 
lapwing to thrive. 


GWCT chief executive Teresa Dent 
said, “We could no longer bear to see 
the numbers of breeding lapwing on our 
own doorstep go down and down.” 

The project has increased the number 
of lapwing in the Avon Valley from 61 
pairs in 2015 to 105 in 2019. Breeding 
success has also been improved. A local 
population must fledge an average of 
0.7 chicks per pair each year to remain 
stable. Lapwing productivity was as low 
as 0.4 young per pair prior to the project 
but by 2019 the figure was 0.96. There 
has also been great success with the 
redshank population, with an increase 
from 19 pairs in 2015 to 35 in 2019. 

“The project wouldn’t have worked 
without the farmers and gamekeepers 
driving it,” said project leader Lizzie 
Grayshon. 

‘Saving our lapwing’ is available for £5 
fromgwctshop.org.uk; tel 01425 652381. 
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shooting ground 


FEATURED PAIR Used Beretta SOlO’s 


SO10 Pinless Sidelock Pair, 12 Gauge, 30” Barrels, Fixed choke 3/8 & 5/8, Flat tapered 
ribs, Pinless Sidelock action with hand engraved gamescene depicting Pheasant, Partridge 
& Woodcock, Barrel selectors, 14 7/8” Pistol grip stocks with Superbly matched dark 
well figured wood, Ova initial plates, Fully chequered butt plates for practical gun mount, 
Luxurious leather presentation cases, Immaculate condition, Impeccable handling. 


New Beretta 


SL3 Field, 12 Gauge, 30” Barrels, Flush fitting multi 
chokes, Narrow game rib, Gamescene engraved sideplates 
depicting pheasant, duck & partridge, Barrel selectors, Auto 
safe, 14 7/8” Pistol grip stock with beautiful honey figuring, Fully 
chequered butt plate for traditional look, Handmade presentation 
case, Responsive handling. 


6867 EELL Game, 12 Gauge, 30” Barrels, Flush 
fitting multi chokes, Narrow game rib, Delicate scroll 
engraved sideplates for timeless look, Barrel selector, Auto 
safe, 14 5/8” Pistol grip stock with honey coloured wood, Oval 
initial plate, Wooden heel plate for traditional look, 

Very refined balance. 


New Famars 


New Gureini 


Reventant Game, 20 Gauge, 30” Barrels, Flush 
fitting multi chokes, Flat tapered rib, Sideplates 
adorned with maple leaf and gamescene depicting 
Pheasant & Partridge with Gold inlay, Barrel selector, 
Auto safe, 15” Pistol grip stock with marbling figuring 
throughout, Effortless balance. 


Excalibur Round Body, 20 Gauge, 30” Barrels, 

Fixed choke 3/8 & 3/4, Narrow game rib, Rounded 
action with delicate scroll engraving, Auto safe, 15” 
Rounded semi pistol grip stock with stunning honey wood, 
Fully chequered butt plate, Handles effortlessly. 


New Browning Pair 


New Browning Pair 


B525 Exquisite running 
number pair, 12 Gauge, 

30” Barrels, Flush fitting multi 
chokes, Narrow game ribs, Scroll 
engraved actions for classic look, 

Barrels selectors, 15” Matched Pistol grip 
stocks with well figured grain, Very 
responsive feel. 


B25 D5G Factory Pair, 

20 Gauge, 30” Barrels, Fixed 
choke 3/4 & full, Narrow game 
ribs, Three piece forends, Numbered 
I & II in Gold, Deeply hand engraved 
actions depicting tightly wound scroll, 

Barrel selectors, Auto safe, Tear dr ops for added 
luxury, Beautifully matched 14 7/8” Rounded semi 
pistol grip stocks with deep figuring, Complete in 
double presentation case, Exquisitely balanced. 


New Blaser Pair 


FI6 Heritage factory , 

pair, 12 Gauge, 30” Barrels, . 

Flush fitting multi chokes, 

Narrow game ribs, Numbered 1 
& 2 in gold, Gamescene engraved 
sideplates with surrounding scroll giving 
traditional look, Barrel selector, Adjustable 
trigger, Pistol grip stocks with stunning 
matching wood, Complete in double presentation 
case, Handle effortlessly. 


Best London Sidelock ^ 

Pair, 20 Gauge, 30” Barrels, 

Fixed choke full & full, Deep 
scroll engraved sidelocks with 
self opening action, Auto safe, Single 
triggers, 15” Straight hand stocks with 
matching dark wood, Complete in luxurious 
presentation case, One of only 3 pairs produced, 
Stunning balance, Immaculate condition. 


New Blaser Pair 


New Beretta Pair 


F3 Custom Grade III 
Pair, 12 Gauge, 30” Barrels, 

Flush fitting multi chokes, 

Flat tapered ribs, Deep hand 
engraved scroll sideplated actions, 

Barrel selectors, Adjustable triggers, 

Palm swell giving additional comfort, 
Matched pistol grip stocks with stunning 
wood, Complete in double case. 


SO10 Pinless Sidelock, 

20 Gauge, 30” Barrels, Fixed 

choke 1/4 & 3/4, Flat tapered rib, - J 

Detailed scroll engraved sidelocks 
taking over 200 hours of craftsmanship, 

One of only 30 guns made per year by 
Beretta, Barrel selector, Auto safe, 15 1/2” Pistol 
grip stock with dark figuring throughout, Leather 
covered recoil pad, Complete in luxurious presentation 
case, Effortless feel, Fantastic condition. 


Tuesday to Saturday 9.30-5.30pm, Bywell Shooting Ground, Bywell Farm, Felton, Northumberland, NE65 9QQ 

01670 787827 www.bywellshootingground.co.uk 
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KIT TO COVERT 


Kit to covert 

We net what’s new and notable every month for 
all your sporting endeavours, from field to stream 

COMPILED BY THE FIELD ♦ EMAIL FIELD.SECRETARY@FUTURENET.COM 
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SOFT PUNCH 

PUNCHY DRINKS 

Natural punch with decent ingredients and 
none of the usual nasties. Choose from blood 
orange, bitters and cardamom; cucumber, 
yuzu and rosemary; or peach, ginger and chai. 
Useful mixers, or to drink on dry shoot days. 

♦ Price £12 for six; mixed case of 24, £35 
♦ punchydrinks.com 


CALATRAVA PILOT 
TRAVEL TIME WATCH 

PATEK PHILIPPE 

White gold case with highly 
legible blue lacquered dial 
and navy blue calfskin strap. 
Technical, yet elegant with 
a diameter of 37.5mm for 
men’s and women’s wrists. 

♦ Price £37,350 

♦ Tel 020 7493 3240 

♦ boodles.com 
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PICNIC SET 

PURDEY 

Folding fork and knife 
with stag-horn handles. 
Comes in bridle leather 
holster. Ideal for eating on 
the hoof or for individual 
shoot-day picnics. 

♦ Price £895 

♦ Tel 020 7499 1801 

♦ purdey.com 
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DOG BED 

LE CHAMEAU 

Scratch-resistant outer shell and soft 
tweed inner lining for a stylish end 
to sporting days. Available in small 
(60cm), medium (70cm) and large 
(80cm). 

♦ Price from £60 

♦ Tel 01572 772444 

♦ lechameau.com 
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FERNLEY WATERPROOF 
FIELD COAT 

ALAN PAINE 

Action back, adjustable waist 
and reinforced shoulders 
in generous array of sizes. 
Breathable, waterproof and 
fully lined, it is also machine 
washable. Fits, for purpose. 
♦ Price £275 
♦ Tel 01623 339002 
♦ alanpaine.co.uk 



Hardwearing, lightweight 
and totally waterproof to 
Musto’s BR2 standard. Quiet 
surface finish with DWR 
Lycra quick-drying comfort 
cuffs makes it peg perfect, 
and durable enough for 
keepers, too. Field class. 

♦ Price £230 
♦ Tel 01158 962387 



musto.com 



A. 


COTTON FACE MASK 

OLIVER BROWN 

No embarking on the gunbus without 
one this season; a requirement in not 
letting the side down. Choose from 
pheasant, stag, paisley or more. 

♦ Price £15 

♦ Tel 020 7259 9494 

♦ oliverbrown.org.uk 


X 

MILAN SUNGLASSES 

EDWARDS EYEWEAR 

Dark Havana 100% 
biodegradable acetate 
frames handmade in Italy. 
Performance lenses are 
shatterproof, ultra-light, 
polymer treated with oil and 
water repellent coating, and 
protect from UV, glare and 
impact. Exceptional eyewear 
from a team with real shooting 
know-how. 

♦ Price £249 
♦ Tel 07725 252187 
♦ edwardseyewear.com 



^4 

HUXLEY SHOOTING 
SOCKS 

MILLER DRAKE 

Knitted and hand finished 
in Scotland from a merino 
wool/acrylic blend with 
reinforced heel and toe. 
Come with personalised 
garters, up to four initials. 
Good choice of colours. 

♦ Price £72 ladies; £75 men 
< Tel 07710 768547 
♦ milleranddrake.co.uk 
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COOMBE FARM SPORTING 


^BEKETTA 


ROWKmQ 


FOR ALL YOUR SPORTING NEEDS 


ALL OF OUR GUNS ARK AVAILABLE ON FINANCE SUBJECT TO STATUS 
PLEASE CALL FOR FURTHER DETAILS. 
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With many singles & pairs in stock, 
we will find something to suit your season! 




www.cfsporting.co.uk ^^ 01460 279595 ^ coombefarmsporting 
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LETTERS 


Letters 


Write to; The Editor, The Field, Pinehurst II, Pinehurst Road, 
Farnborough Business Park, Farnborough, Hampshire GUM 7BF. 
Email: field.secretary@futurenet.com 

LETTERS MAY BE EDITED FOR CLARITY OR SPACE 


PLANTING APPROVAL 

I was pleased to read about 
William Hague’s tree-planting 
efforts in Rupert Bates’ excellent 
article [ Planting trees for profit 
and posterity, October issue]. The 
balance between conservation, 
tree planting and rewilding is a 
delicate and sometimes difficult 
one, and I applaud the Rt Hon 
the Lord Hague of Richmond’s 
efforts. Planting trees that the 
next generation can benefit from 
should be something all of us who 
have the appropriate resources 
and space are thinking about. 

I look forward to more articles 
along those same lines. 

RC Helmsley, by email 


NAME THAT HOUSE 

I hope you will pardon this 
intrusion but this course of action 
was recommended to me by a 
friend, an avid reader of The Field. 

I have an old photograph 
[below] that I believe to be from 
around 1910, showing a meet in 
front of a rather grand house, 
including the staff. A mark in the 
bottom right states: ‘Eastman & 
Son, Maidenhead.’ I am trying to 
identify the house and wondered 
if any of your readers might have 
any suggestions? 

I would greatly appreciate any 
help you can offer. 

Anthony Hegarty, by email 


GIVEN THE BOOT 

Having once had a bespoke 
hunting boot cut off mid fitting 
after it became wedged on 
my leg, I was interested to 
read about how one of those 
same bootmakers is still going 
strong. Mine must have been 
an unforgiving calf, or a blip in 
measurements [Hunting boots 
to last a lifetime, October issue]. 

It was with sadness that I noted 
Davies Boots is closing down - 
they were not the ‘guilty’ party but 
it is a sad mark of the times. 

F Childers, Oxfordshire 


OPT FOR ELEVENSES 

Philippa Davis’s column on 
elaborate elevenses [Cookery, 
September issue] instead of the 
shoot lunch was wonderfully well 
timed. I cannot be the only shoot 
hostess whose ‘lovely friendly 
cosy shoot hut’ is now Lethal 
Virus Hot Spot That Means Certain 
Death. Substantial elevenses held 
outdoors with plenty of space 
to chat or stay distanced if one 
wishes, has to be the way to go. 
Miranda Worsley, by email 


MARTINI TIME 

Can I say how much I enjoyed 
Sarah Pratley’s article on wartime 
rationing, [ Calling on Dr Carrot 
and Potato Pete, June issue]. It 
was entertaining and answered a 


childhood question of mine. I was 
born and raised in the slums of 
Birmingham. There were six of us 
in a back-to-back house with no 
bathroom and one outside toilet 
in the courtyard, shared between 
two families. I always wondered 
why we never saw any orange 
juice. I now know it must have 
been my mother, bless her, who 
was using it to make her Martini. 

My mother raised five out of 
six of her children to become 
successful adults. I can’t think 
of anyone more deserving of 
a drink. 

Thank you for an excellent 
magazine. 

Reg Graham, 

Redditch, Worcestershire 


GOOD DEEDS 

I always read your articles with 
interest and admire the terrific 
work done by people all over the 
country to raise money for worthy 
causes. This needs to be put in 
the mainstream newspapers 
for all to see. Perhaps it might 
counterbalance the negative 
reports we often read about. 
Nigel Mustill, by email 


VARIED GAMEBAG 

In response to Mr Riddick’s letter 
on the Perfect Playground [July 
issue], variety most certainly 
is the spice of life and the Isle 
of Lewis offers this during all 
seasons. In October 2015,1 was 
fortunate to be visiting the Soval 
Estate with a party of nine friends. 

On reviewing my gamebook, 
we recorded brown trout, sea 
trout, salmon, grouse, snipe, 
woodcock, goose, duck and hind. 
And one member of the group 
managed to also contribute a 
rabbit on the final day. 

Notes from the entry into 
the gamebook also query 
whether haggis and Talisker 
could be counted! 

Tom Adams, Monmouth 


ALL TOGETHER NOW 

Many years ago I proposed the 
Farming Debate at a Conservative 
Party Conference with the 
motion: ‘Good farming, good 
environment and good use of 
the countryside can all take 
place with understanding and 
co-operation from everyone’. 

Take out 5% or 6% of your land 
for the environment. We should 
also do all we can to educate 
those who do not understand the 
countryside, where wild animals 
live off each other for food - 
but foxes have no predators. 
Traditional hunting dispatched 
old and infirm animals and spared 
them from a long, lingering 
death - young and healthy foxes 
escaped. Nature would agree. 

The reason that many 
anti-fieldsports people hate 
countrysports is because of the 
‘toffs’, whom they dislike seeing 
enjoying themselves. In fact, 
these ‘toffs’ often provide much 
rural employment, as well as 
doing a lot of conservation work. 
And don’t forget all the young who 
come out hunting on their ponies 
in the Christmas holidays. Looking 
after their pony, and other pets, is 
so important to children. 

I have planted since 1989, 

15 acres of my 60 acres for a 
low-profile shoot, and a few 
youngsters have shot their first 
bird here. What fun we have had. 

We welcome walkers on our 
legal footpaths (provided that 
their dogs are under control) 
and we must encourage every 
primary school to liaise with a 
local farm so their kids can visit, 
perhaps once a month on a 
Saturday morning? Children 
love animals and we must 
encourage the NFU and Young 
Farmers Club to get involved with 
help and support. 

Cooperation and 
understanding, please! 

John Peake, Dorset ■* 
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JOHN “ BROWNING 


The new B15 comes from the same stable as the legendary 
B25. Extraordinary craftsmanship comes as standard but 
you can also expect outstanding value. 
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PHIL THE PHEASANT 

I thought you might like 
this photo [above] of my 
granddaughter, Evelyn (eight 
years old) and Phil (12 weeks 
old). Perhaps the title should be 
‘Young, colourful and friends’. 

Phil was found by Sarah, 
a neighbour, in her garden in 
the next village with no hen 
about. He was only a couple 
of days old and was named 
Phyllis. Sarah raised her for 
a couple of weeks and then 
handed heron to me. 

After a couple more weeks 
it was clear that Phyllis was 
actually Phil. He is convinced 
that I am his mother and follows 
me around the garden and even 
into the house. Over the past 
week he has taken over and is 
definitely in charge of two black 
labs, a cat, chickens and ducks. 
He has also taken a big liking 
to Evelyn and has followed her 
about the garden for the past 
few days. 

Unfortunately, my shooting 
friends have found out about 
Phil/Phyllis and plan to shout 
out “Phyllis!" or “Phil!” when I 
am in the shooting line about 
to take on a pheasant. How 
kind of them. After all, what are 
friends for? 

Keep up the good work. 

Geoff Handley, Monmouth 


RESTORING SEA-TROUT 

I was interested to see on the 
cover of your June issue a guide 
to catching double-figure 
sea-trout. However, I was 


disappointed to discover that 
the writer largely restricted 
himself to sea-trout of the 
Tweed, and Wales. 

I fully understand that the 
large sea-trout in Scotland 
are not in the numbers that 
they used to be. Nevertheless, 

I would suggest that a review 
of the genetic potential for 
British sea-trout should include 
reference to the great sea-trout 
of earlier years. 

To remind myself of other 
river systems that provided 
great Scottish sea-trout, I’ve 
checked Charles McLaren’s 
book The Art of Sea Trout 
Fishing. If anyone knew howto 
catch large Scottish sea-trout, it 
was McLaren. 

Loch Maree produced many 
large sea-trout in its heyday, 
including a magnificient fish 
ofl9ttlb caught by Mr David 
C McNaught in 1951. Loch 
Hope produced at least one of 
181b, and Loch Eilt one of 17lb. 
McLaren, in his book, refers to 
one of more than 20lb from the 
Tweed, and to fish caught by 
netting of between 26lb and 
2Slb from the River Echaig, 
inter alia. 

Another system that I had 
personal knowledge of, and 
where I caught a 13lb sea-trout 
in 1964, was Loch Dionard. I 
know of at least two other fish 
in excess of 12lb caught there 
in the 1960s. (I hooked another 
double-figure fish there once, 
but lost it.) Loch Stack and Loch 
More running into the Laxford 
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river round the other side of 
Cape Wrath also had prolific 
numbers of sea-trout, including 
big ones, but all have largely 
vanished due to the local 
salmon farms. 

We can only hope that this 
marvellous fish will eventually 
be restored to the numbers 
and quality of the 1960s, but 
I am not particularly hopeful. 

A major reform of salmon 
farms would of course be of 
great benefit, but that requires 
political will. 

IA Burdon-Cooper, York 


LEAD OR STEEL? 

It was with some alarm that I 
read Martin Waite’s suggestion 
that steel shot may hamper the 
ability for one to go through an 
MRI [ Letters , October issue]. 

Is this something our shooting 
organisations have thought 
about, or is it another example 
of the horse having bolted 
and the stable door swinging? 
Either way, perhaps someone 
with the requisite scientific 
knowledge might wade in? 
Clive Dodds, Berkshire 

Interested, surprised and at 
times amused, I have been 
following the steel shot/lead 
shot debate over the past 
months. Let me add my bit. 

Here at home in Germany 
I have a lake, where duck 
shooting has been going on 
for generations and yet 
poisoned ducks have not been 
found. I myself have been 
eating these ducks with gusto 
all my life (83 years). 

However, I can reassure 
your readers: take a look over 
the border, say to Holland or 
Denmark. There they have been 
shooting without lead shot for 
decades: and it works. I have 
done it again and again. I am 
using British-made cartridges: 
Gamebore, 20-bore No 5s with 
24gm. If I’m on target, the bird 
will come down, if not, I’ve 
missed. And that has nothing to 
do with the cartridge, be it steel 
or lead shot. 


Two points are against 
steel shot. First, your terrifying 
December cock in the West 
Country, sailing with the wind 
40 metres up. However, I for 
one am scared stiff when I 
see him whatever shot is in 
my gun. And second: yes, 
your beautiful, historical (got 
it from my grandpa) H&H or 
Purdey other gun may be 
needing new barrels. 

I have a feeling that more 
than one contributor has no 
first-hand experience. Go and 
try them, you will be surprised. 
Adrian Baron Moyland 
Bedburg-Hau-Moyland 

I have read with interest the 
commentary about non-toxic 
shot and steel shot. 

When the laws requiring 
non-toxic shot were 
implemented for all waterfowl 
hunting (over land and water) 
in the United States of America, 
my solution was to purchase 
the largest allowable shotgun 
for use: a 10-bore, 3T^in 
chambered gun to shoot the 
largest volume of No 2 and BBB 
steel shot. A Muller screw-in 
choke tube rated to give a 
pattern at 40 yards was added. 

When I hunt waterfowl (on 
land or water) I carry with me 
a white nylon cord, wound 
around a round peg, 40 yards 
long in my pocket. I attach the 
free end to the concealment 
material and walk to the 
preferred landing area for the 
waterfowl. There I deposit a 
decoy at the end of the cord. I 
then set the remaining decoys 
to give the waterfowl a clear 
landing area around this decoy. 
The first decoy is then moved 
out of the landing area. If all 
goes to plan, the waterfowl will 
be at 40 yards when I shoot. 
This seems to work well as the 
pattern has above the required 
number of pellet hits at that 
range and there is sufficient 
number of pellets at greater 
than 40 yards. 

James Cottee 
Virginia, USA m 
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□ UK two-year cheque/cash/credit or debit card (24 issues): I 

Pay only £84.49, saving 40% (full price £141) ] 

UK one-year cheque/cash/credit or debit card (12 issues): ] 

Pay only £45.49, saving 35% (full price £70.50) . 
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CHURCH BROUGHTON, DERBY 

A n exceptionally well equipped compact country estate with a fine Georgian 
house and cottages at its heart. Positioned at the head of a long drive 
surrounded by 165 acres of stunning gardens and parkland. 


7 BEDROOMS | 5 BATHROOMS | 5 RECEPTION ROOMS | INTEGRAL STAFF FLAT | 4 COTTAGES | CHAPEL 
SEPARATE 3 BEDROOM PROPERTY & EQUESTRIAN YARD | LAKE | DOUBLE BANK FISHING | FAMILY SHOOT 

CHURCH BROUGHTON 1 MILE | UTTOXETER 12 MILES 



Guide price £5,500,000 

Knight Frank London 

peter.edwards@knightfrank.com 020 4502 8544 
george.bramley@knightfrank.com 020 4502 8284 


Ref: CH0012015461 


knightfrank.co.uk 
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Lairds and graces 

There are few better places to improve one’s spirits than Scotland, thinks 
Rupert Bates, who’s delighted that one corner falls within his price bracket 


SOME grand Scottish estates are making 
market waves but if they prove too rich for 
your blood, head for a laird’s house in Aber¬ 
deenshire. The Kinrara estate on Speyside, 
including some of the UK’s most sensitive 
and important habitats, has a grouse moor, 
stalking and salmon and trout fishing, runs 
to more than 9,300 acres. Kinrara, for sale 
through Galbraith, has forestry, farming 
and conservation elements, too, forming 
part of the Monadhliath range of hills. 

Kinrara House, once part of the estate, 
was built in the late 1700s by the Duch¬ 
ess of Gordon. Loyal to the monarchy, the 
Duchess toured the villages of Scotland 
recruiting troops, who reputedly took 
the King’s Shilling from between her lips, 
eventually leading to the formation of the 
Gordon Highlanders. 

John Bound of Galbraith says: “The 
estate offers considerable afforestation 
potential and lucrative carbon capture 
potential. The natural and ancient oak 
woodlands and the areas of peatland at 
Kinrara could also be a significant asset.” 

The grouse moor, with its gullies and 
ridges, provides challenging shooting, 


with 19 drives and a 10-year average of 
460 brace. There is red deer and roe stalk¬ 
ing, a pheasant shoot and salmon fishing 
on the River Dulnain, while lochs offer 
trout fishing. 

There is plenty of residential, too, with 
an Edwardian house and further proper¬ 
ties on the estate, including a shoot room 
and boathouses. The Kinrara guide price 
is £7.5 million. 

However, if your heart lies in the Scot¬ 
tish Borders, there is the Stobo Estate on 
the Upper Tweed Valley with a landscape 
as rich and diverse as the income streams. 
Sport aplenty here, too, including sika 
deer stalking, a driven pheasant shoot, 
walked-up grouse on the hill ground, 
trout fishing on the lakes and duck flight¬ 
ing on the ponds. You get nearly 4,000 
acres near Peebles, a main house and a 
collection of estate cottages. One lot in the 
sale consists of the Castle loch, stocked 
with rainbow trout, together with Japa¬ 
nese water gardens with a range of exotic 
waterside trees and shrubs and a 60-foot 
waterfall. Knight Frank is asking for more 
than £12 million for Stobo. 


The Bolfracks House Estate in Aber- 
fedly, Perthshire, which came to market 
in the summer with Strutt & Parker at 
offers in excess of £1.1 million, overlooks 
the River Tay. The nine-bedroom country 
house is all crenelated parapets, mul- 
lioned windows and arrow loops, with the 
property dating from the 17th century with 
a touch of Neo-Gothic thrown in over the 
years. Sporting opportunities take in roe 
deer stalking and rough shooting, with 
60 acres of woods and about 140 acres in 
total, including ornamental gardens. 

Still a lot of shillings to find, King’s 
or otherwise, so Galbraith obligingly 
plunged down into my price range, offer¬ 
ing a 17th-century, A-listed fortified house 
in the Aberdeenshire hamlet of Crai- 
gievar. Four-storey Hallhead, 25 miles 
from Aberdeen, is carved from harled 
stone. A classic laird’s house, it is all spiral 
stairs, exposed stone walls and a cen¬ 
tral tower. Offer in excess of £420,000, 
which includes nearly nine acres, some 
of it woodland. Trust Scotland to raise the 
property spirits and remind us of endur¬ 
ing landscapes in uncertain times. 


Country estate of the month 


HALTON GRANGE, HEXHAM, NORTHUMBERLAND 



Halton Grange, on the edge of the village 
of Wall, dates back to 1913. It has been 
remodeled and extended to include a modern 
leisure area with a swimming pool and 
mezzanine cocktail bar, while the spa houses 
a steam room and solarium. There is also a 
games room and wine cellar. The central hub 
is a large kitchen with breakfast and dining 
areas, featuring all the latest appliances and 
worktops. Set in the Tyne Valley, the five- 
bedroom property, with a one-bedroom 
annexe, comes with just over 12 acres, 
including a kitchen garden, paddocks and 
woodland. There is also an all-weather tennis 
court. Among the outbuildings are stables and 
a tack room. Halton Grange is four miles from 
Hexham and 25 miles from Newcastle. 

Agent: Finest Properties 
Tel: 01434 622234 
Guide price: £2.95m 
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High Calibre Diverse Estate 


Hilgay, Norfolk Downham Market: 5 miles, Cambridge: 31 miles, Norwich: 45 miles 

Historic country estate with Grade II* listed principle house set in beautiful Repton designed 
parkland. The estate includes productive agricultural land, 7 residential properties and 
planning for 12 further units, as well as an established shoot. 


About 599.5 acres | Price on application 


Charlie Paton 

Savills London 
National Farms & Estates 
020 7409 5916 
cpaton@savills.com 


Christopher Miles 

Savills Norwich 
01603 229 235 

cmiles@savills.com 
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OPENING SHOTS 

PROPERTY 


Six of the best: Berkshire and Oxfordshire 



WESTON 

NEWBURY, BERKSHIRE 

This is a five-bedroom, five-bathroom 
barn conversion with two paddocks. The 
property, near Newbury, is set in nearly 
two acres and is 10 minutes from the M4. 

It has exposed bricks and beams, solid oak 
flooring and vaulted ceilings, with a galleried 
landing with a full-height window and views 
over the Lambourn Valley. The house is 
surrounded by farmland and the paddocks 
are mostly post-and-rail fenced. 

Agent: Winkworth 
Tel: 01635 552552 
Guide price: £1.6m 



GRANGE FARMHOUSE 

EAST HAGBOURNE, OXFORDSHIRE 

This is a Grade ll-listed Queen Anne house, 
although it has slightly earlier origins, 
believed to date from 1680. It is a six- 
bedroom property, 15 miles from Oxford, 
and there is also a detached, two-bedroom 
cottage in the sale. The house was restored 
and extended 13 years ago. Features include 
oak-stripped flooring, an oak staircase and 
a vaulted ceiling with exposed beams in the 
sitting room. 

Agent: Singleton & Daughter 
Tel: 011S 9S4 2662 
Guide price: £1.695m 



GABLE HOUSE 

BUCKLEBURY, BERKSHIRE 

This five-bedroom, Grade ll-listed property 
dating from the 16th century has plenty 
of equestrian facilities, including stabling, 
manege, tack room, hay store, paddock 
and grazing land. Features include exposed 
timbers and an inglenook fireplace. The 
house has been extended in recent years 
and the master bedroom had double doors 
leading out onto a balcony. Bucklebury is 
halfway between Newbury and Reading. 

Agent: Hamptons International 
Tel: 01635 224133 
Guide price: £2m 



LITTLE FOSTERS 

YOULBURY, BOARS HILL, OXFORDSHIRE 

The property was originally built in the 
1920s but has been extended by the current 
owners, who have added an oval addition 
to the house over three floors. Little Fosters 
has four bedrooms on the first floor and 
a fifth bedroom with shower room and 
sitting room on the second floor. Doors lead 
from the sitting room onto a roof terrace, 
which offers views over the woodland. The 
property is just off The Ridgeway. 

Agent: Hamptons International 
Tel: 01S65 575409 
Offers in excess of £1.S5m 



ADSHEAD PARK 

LOWER BASILDON, BERKSHIRE 

This is a modern, Lutyens-style country 
house three miles from Pangbourne. It has 
four bedrooms all with en-suite bathrooms 
and sits in formal landscaped gardens. 
Adshead Park has a gym, steam room, 
sauna and Jacuzzi, plus a wine room and 
cinema room. The property has 136 acres 
of land, including a water feature and 
terracing, with the whole perimeter 
enclosed with deer fencing. 

Agent: Savills 
Tel: 01491S43010 
Guide price: £10m 



THE MANOR HOUSE 

CHIPPING NORTON, OXFORDSHIRE 

A Grade ll-listed town house renovated 
and restored and referred to as ‘a country 

house in town’. The property, accessed 
via a walled courtyard, is 15th century and 
built of Cotswold stone under a slate roof. 

It has been rewired and replumbed, and 
features include stone-flagged floors and 
oak staircases. There are terraced gardens 
with loggias, a walled vegetable garden and 
a swimming pool. 

Agent: Savills 
Tel: 01451 S32S32 
Offers in excess of £3m 
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Property advertising 




x *. 


Selling your property? Speak to your agent about 
advertising in THE FIELD or contact our team now. 


Call: 07961 800887 or 


Email: Oliver.Pearson@futurenet.com 











STRUTT -PARKER 

BNPPARIBAS GROUP k* 


Isle of Mull, Argyll 


Offers Over £1,250,000 



An attractive residential and amenity farm 
overlooking Scallastle Bay and the Sound of Mull 

Craignure: 2 miles, Glasgow: 110 miles, Edinburgh: 135 miles 
Beautifully designed contemporary 5-bedroom farmhouse | 3-Bedroom cottage | Range of outbuildings 
46 Acres permanent pasture | 282 Acres rough grazings/hill ground | Potential for afforestation 
Opportunity for development/diversification | Sporting opportunities 

About 356 acres 

Diane Fleming Douglas Orr 

Scottish Farm and Estate Agency | 0131 226 2500 Scottish Farm and Estate Agency | 0131 226 2500 


|] /struttandparker >0 @struttandparker struttandparker.com 

60 Offices across England and Scotland, including prime Central London. 
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Thousands of new & exclusive 


properties every month, 
24 hours or more before 
Rightmove or Zoopla. 



i 



,000 Ruswarp, £995,000 

1 P rice North Yorkshire guide price 

[aye, Carr Hall is an impressive period country 

ation, house with private garden and garaging, set 

within a prestigious gated estate near Whitby. 

Contact: York office 01904 595677 


Thought to date back to 1933, this 
sympathetically restored water tower has been 
converted to offer stunning living accommodation. 

Contact: Witham office 01376 409859 



Crook, £500,000 Stai 

County Durham offers In region of Nor 

A high quality recently converted five An e 

bedroom barn conversion with outstanding and I 

views, set in a rural location. situa 

Contact: Durham office 0191 392 0925 Coni 



New & exclusive 



O New & exclusive 


Fenn 


Tiptree, 

Essex 


£1,350,000 



See them first - search 
OnTheMarket at CountryLife.co.uk 
and set up an instant alert today. 


A Create alert 


See www.onthemarket.com/newandexclusive. Agents specify exclusivity. 

All these properties appeared exclusively at OnTheMarket.com 24 hours or more before Rightmove or Zoopla. 



















About 173 acres. £2,750,000 

A delightful livestock farm in a wonderful hilltop setting, providing superb panoramic views. 

Timsbury, Near Bath, Somerset. Bath - 8.5 miles; Bath Spa - London Paddington: 1 hour 15 minutes. 

A pretty farmhouse with a group of both traditional and more modern buildings sit at the end of a long drive and within 
1 73 acres of undulating farmland. Most recently used for goat milking and cheese making and pig and sheep rearing. A large 
two storey barn has significant development potential for a range of different uses, such as additional accommodation or 
office and workspace. The land is primarily a mix of permanent pasture, arable capable grass land and arable land. 

Additional land potentially availab e totalling up to 119 acres in 6 lots. EPC: F. 


Martin Hemmett MRICS 

martin.hemmett@cooperandtanner.co.uk 
Telephone 01373 455060 


COOPER 


AND 


TANNER 



long live the 
staycation 


Together Travel boast a unique collection 
of holiday hideaways across the length 
and breadth of the Great British Isles. 
From cosy, coastal cottages In North Wales 
to luxury lodges with log fires in the 
Yorkshire Dales, we offer an unforgettable 
escape for each and every explorer. 


There's never been a better time to 
holiday on home turf „ 





travel ec>- 













PHOTO ESSAY 


Covert to covert 

November heralds the start of the hunting season, with happy days 
to be spent in the saddle following those who carry the horn 


The horn is blown, hounds start to speak and there follows the thrumming of hooves over grass, through 
woodland or across moor. The rhythm of a new season is upon us, from wild, open country to the heavily- 
fenced shires. It is with expectation for a day done well that we look to the huntsman, and the sport his tireless 
effort affords. Hounds, Old English or modern, with lineage that can be traced back through centuries, form a 
partnership with the man in red, or the woman in green; and it is one that earns the highest sporting respect. 
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Hamish Mitchell; Sarah Farnsworth; Trevor Meeks 
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66 As the day 
ends it is the 
huntsman 
who blows for 
home. And 
as cheerful 
‘Goodnights’ 
sound 

between the 
field, Masters 
and huntsman, 
hounds are 
boxed up for 
the journey 
back to 
kennels. 
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^BERKSHIRE 

BOTANICAL 

- COUNTRYSIDE SPIRITS - 




“Caramelised orange, lemon curd and a hint 
of sherbet make for an appealing start. The 
pleasure continues with a creamy, rounded texture* 
intense flavours of lemon* juniper and pine* 
and finishing on a crescendo of warm spices" 
International Wine &C Spirit Competition Judges 2020, 
Gold Medal* 96 points* 


Our Award-winning artisan Berkshire 
Botanical Gin collection is born and bred 
on the stunning 9,000 acre Yattetidon 
Estate in rural West Berkshire, 

Our philosophy is to create enduring, 
sustainable botanical spirits using the 
inspiration of the flora and fauna growing 
on the Estate - indeed the estate is probably 
the UK’s largest producer of Christmas 
trees - Norway Spruce being one of the key 
botanicals in our delicious Berkshire 
Botanical Dry Gin. 



Pfcuiddsfwi & RanJpck'GlE! 


Rhuhsib Raspberry Gin 


Sine Gin 


Available in selected Tesco and Booth’s 
stores and online at Amazon.co.uk 
and lheDropstore.com 

Our aritmals arc: jusi as important to lls> 
and we are partnered with the Berks, 

Bucks fir Oxon Wildlife Trust zet 
ensure thar we are working ro protccr 
local wildlife and giving wildlife a voice. 


IHUllM 


Mvmrn- 

1 lY.'.nS '• 

th, 


Investor in Wildlife 
www.bbowr .org,u k 

REGISTERED 
CHARITY NO, 204330 











BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HRH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
RIFLE MAKERS MS., 
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HOLLAND & HOLLAND 

SHOOTING GROUNDS 


Ducks Hill Road Northwood HA6 2ST 


To book please contact: Telephone + 44 (0) 1923 825349 Email: shooting.grounds@hollandandholland.com 
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We clatter along the 
road in the back of the 
shoot trailer, chains 
clanking loudly. 

Ahead, lies a day of 
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high birds and good 

humour. 

Cocking Shoot 
West Sussex 


WRITTEN BY EWAN DAVY ♦ PHOTOGRAPHY BY SARAH FARNSWORTH 
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he jovial gathering bub¬ 
bles with anticipation as 
Clive Fowler, responsi¬ 
ble for marshalling the 
guns, announces the first 
drive: The Bumps. A tan¬ 
gible ripple of anticipation reverberates 
among the merry band. 

“The birds are challenging here. They 
spit out high from the apex of the ridge 
then hug the contours, descending rapidly. 
It’s a very testing first drive,” remarks host 
the Hon Charles Pearson, who rents Cock¬ 
ing Shoot in West Sussex from his brother, 
the 4th Viscount Cowdray. 

As we debus, we cast our eyes sky¬ 
ward, tracking the line of the steeply rising 
woodland clinging precariously to the face 


of the escarpment. Swiss financier Urs 
Schwarzenbach takes a deep breath and 
asks, with a degree of trepidation: “Is my 
peg at the top?” Major David Waterhouse 
replies, “Yes. You’re going to need oxygen.” 

Fortunately, for Schwarzenbach, he’s 
stationed at the foot of the looming wood¬ 
land slope. The news is not so good for 
renowned art dealer Simon Dickinson, 
who has to clamber, grasping at clumps of 
grass, to his peg: a slit trench carved into 
the chalk hillside. This is not a drive for the 
faint hearted. 

Guns safely positioned, Fowler gives the 
beating line the go ahead over the crack¬ 
ling airwaves and from the heavens, birds 
descend. Some stay high; others jink like 
slalom skiers, flicking wings as they drop 


Left: Simon Dickinson draws a high peg. Above: 
an impressive picking-up team at the Chalk Pit. 
Above, left: The Earl of Derby, walking gun on the 
third drive. Top: spaniels and labs had to cope with 
testing terrain. Previous page: hot barrels amid 
the testing topography of the Bepton West drive 

rapidly and curl over on the guns. A former 
slalom skier and Cresta Run competitor 
himself, Schwarzenbach takes two in style 
in front while Anthony Burrell drops a tow¬ 
ering cock bird that tumbles for an eternity 
before hitting terra firma and careering on 
down the precipitous slope. 

Birds stream over the guns. Neck-ach¬ 
ing shots are taken with backs arched like 
contortionists. 

To my left, Pearson swivels and takes a 
fine bird behind. Top order snap shooting 
is on display. 

“An impressive start to the day,” I con¬ 
gratulate Burrell, who was concerned that 
his shooting might not be up to scratch. -> 


66 ‘Is my peg at the top?’ 

‘Yes, you are going to need oxygen’ 99 
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“Normally I go hunting, so I only really 
shoot a couple of days a year,” he says, 
modestly. 

As we descend the slope back to the 
trailer, Pearson puts his black cocker span¬ 
iel, Bertie, to good use. A bustling bundle 
of energy, Bertie charges up and down the 
hill retrieving a succession of birds. After 
the fifth retrieve, including a runner that 
he marked in, Pearson calls him back, clip¬ 
ping on the lead for fear of exhaustion. 

GUNS REGROUP 

Back at the collection point, the guns 
gather. “Next time, crampons and safety 
harnesses might be the order of the day, 
don’t you think?” jokes Edward Stanley, 
the 19th Earl of Derby. 

As we journey to the second drive, Lord 
Derby explains that he’s been acting as 
Honorary Officer on board HMS Prince of 
Wales, the aircraft carrier, which is cur¬ 
rently undertaking sea trials. 

Not being one to miss an opportunity to 
rib his second cousin, Major Waterhouse 


asks the former Grenadier: “Do they make 
you steer the ship?” 

Deadpan, he replies: “Oddly enough, 
no. And it only cost £3.2 billion.” 

Arriving at The Triangle, our next drive 
for the day, we disembark and take elev¬ 
enses. Stationed in a clearing sandwiched 
between back-to-back drives, our host 
explains that the break in the treeline is 
actually the site of a former shooting range, 
used by the Army in both World War I and 
II. The butts can still be seen clearly. 

Here the Earl, who breeds racehorses, 
explains how his tweeds and cartridges 
have his black-and-white racing colours 
integrated into them. Owner and breeder 
of The Oaks-winning Ouija Board, he is 
particularly proud to have bred the 2014 
Epsom Derby winner Australia, putting his 
mare to Derby winner Galileo. 

“In 250 years of trying, that combi¬ 
nation has not succeeded,” he says. But 
succeed he did, and in so doing his horses 
have not only won the Derby, named after 
the 12th Earl of Derby, but also The Oaks, 


Above: double-gunning was the order of the day 
at Cocking. Right: Count Leopold von Bismark 
takes a high bird 

christened after the family house near 
Epsom. Zoran, Ouija Board’s grandson, is 
his next big hope. 

TESTING CLIMB 

Fortified by sausages and soup, we tramp 
up to a ride in the woodland, smooth flints 
making the climb particularly treacherous. 
Safely in position, we wait pensively, a chill 
wind numbing cheeks. Cock birds chatter 
in the distance. Deer, spooked by the dis¬ 
tant tapping, break cover and charge past 
the guns. 

Eyes scan the skies and ears strain for 
the tell-tale call of lifting birds. Suddenly, 
flicking over the break in the treeline, 
feathered exocets speed past, curling 
against the biting northerly wind. 

Both Pearson and Burrell remain in 
form. Snap shooting appears to be their 
forte and several testing and challenging -* 
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birds plummet from the skies, with notable 
rights and lefts for both. 

Drive over, Burrell remarks: “It was like 
being let loose in a sweetie shop. That’s all 
down to headkeeper Robert Smallman. 
He’s been here virtually all my life. He’s a 
fantastic orchestrator of the birds. You’ll 
see that if we do the Chalk Pit.” 

BACK FROM BOAR 

Heading for Bepton West, our third drive 
of the day, I chat to Count Leopold von 
Bismarck. He’s just returned from a wild 
boar weekend in Germany, near his family 
home in Hamburg. “It was a great success. 
All four of my sons joined me. We had more 
than 150 wild boars between 35 guns.” 

Shooting 10 days a year, von Bismarck 
has been with the Cocking Shoot for 27 
years. He has no hesitation in describing it 
as “one of the great shoots of Britain”. 

He explains: “All the drives are north 
facing. The birds bask themselves in the 
sun, then get pushed over the guns. It works 
brilliantly. Robert, the headkeeper, has 
been revolutionary, bringing a new way of 
keeping to the shoot. He retires next year.” 

Crossing through fields, we arrive at 
the shadow of a cloaked escarpment. 
To our rear, the 16,500-acre Cowdray 


Estate rolls off into the distance. The 
sheer beauty of this immense landscape 
comes into sharp focus, autumnal colours 
ablaze. Rust browns, bracken reds and 
wavering yellows are much in evidence. 
It’s a stunning backdrop. 

Taken in two sections, Bepton West 
is first flanked from the right. The guns 
shuffle left and eventually onto their pegs. 
Eerie whines ring out from the heavens as 

66 Suddenly birds 
scream off the 
summit above, 
splintering in all 
directions 99 

gliders sail overhead, their wingtips sing¬ 
ing on the immense updraughts that run 
along the length of the ridge. 

Entering the woodland, badly blighted 
by ash dieback, the guns ascend to their 
pegs. Simon Dickinson, climbing 141 steps 
to the highest peg on the drive, picks the 
short straw once more. Each step has 


Above: Anthony Burrell’s cocker spaniel 
anticipates a retrieve. Previous page: Major David 
Waterhouse, a walking gun on the third drive 

been put into place by underkeeper Robin 
Ward-Sale, who takes over from Smallman 
in 2021. As for the other guns, they zig-zag 
snail-like up a switchback ‘mountain goat 
track’ to their pegs. 

Suddenly, birds scream off the summit 
hundreds of feet above. Splintering in all 
directions the neck-straining pheasants 
break over the guns, challenging the glid¬ 
ers for height. 

Aided by Clive Fowler, acting as loader, 
von Bismarck hits his straps taking superb 
steepling birds on the outer limits. Guns up 
and down the line are fumbling for car¬ 
tridges, such is the heat of the action. 

Following the cessation of shots, Simon 
Dickinson rejoins the merry band, 
descending from his eyrie on high. “I had 
to pull a few shots you know. The birds 
were flanking the gliders,” he jokes. 

Over lunch, I have the opportunity to 
talk further with Schwarzenbach. A thrill 
seeker in his younger years, he was an 
officer in the Swiss Mountain Infantry and 
a lover of high-adrenaline sports before a 
near-death accident on the polo field -> 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


Above: beautifully engraved water nymphs adorn Anthony Burrell’s 
Fabbri side-by-side. Right, top: headkeeper Robert Smallman; Elizabeth 
Ward-Sale. Right: Kurt Hurlock; a stylishly embellished stick. 
Below: (first row) Major David Waterhouse; Henrietta Brailsford; Carol 
Thayer; (second row) time for elevenses; Urs Schwarzenbach; 
the Earl of Derby and the Hon Charles Pearson; 

(final row) Francesca Schwarzenbach; Clive Fowler 
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in 2006, which put an end to his climbing, 
riding and skiing. He used to play polo reg¬ 
ularly, often competing against HRH The 
Prince of Wales during the 1980s. 

“We are the same age, you know, 
Charles and I. Guy, my son, is the same 
age as Prince William. They went to Eton 
together. He’s now the one who plays polo. 
I go to watch him, but only when he makes 
the finals,” Schwarzenbach chuckles. 

SPOUSE SUPPORT 

Rejuvenated by a splendid oxtail stew at 
Park House Hotel in Midhurst, we mount 
up, joined by spouses for the finale. Excite¬ 
ment has been mounting all day. 

Rattling up the track, there’s no real sign 
of what’s to come. A comparatively low 
hill with a distinct white scar emerges in 
the distance but it is not until we’re upon it 
that it all starts to make sense. This is it, the 
famous Chalk Pit, three levels of excavated 
quarry, each one descending farther into 
the bowels of the earth. 

Guns are placed on the lower two lev¬ 
els and along the path that winds down 
between the platforms. Above us looms a 
great white cliff hundreds of feet high. 

Brought in from game crop to our 
front and elevated woodland to our left, 
the birds are launched overhead. Like 
an artillery battery, the syndicate snaps 
into action. The theatre begins. Seem¬ 
ingly untouchable birds fall from the sky 


Left: Clive Fowler loading for Count Leopold von 
Bismark. Above: Anthony Burrell was joined by his 
wife, Lady Louise, who loaded on the final drive 

and, with three lines of guns one behind 
the other, ludicrously high birds are taken 
down. The guns can hardly believe they’re 
making contact. 

Glancing up, the silhouette of a lone 
figure stands on the lip of the pit. There, 
conducting his orchestra, is Smallman. 
Like the Sorcerer’s Apprentice he sum¬ 
mons up his birds, trickling them over in 
steady squadrons until, at last, the horn 
brings this epic show to an end. 

Delight is tangible and the presence of 
the guns’ wives has clearly enhanced the 
quality of the shooting. Anthony Burrell, 
joined by Lady Louise Burrell, and Urs 
Schwarzenbach, accompanied by wife 
Francesca, have been near flawless. 

A fine end to proceedings, the guns 
roundly congratulate host Pearson 
and headkeeper Smallman on a superb 
day’s sport. Then, as if on command, a 
Chinook wheels overhead, providing a fit¬ 
ting fly past and salute to mark Smallman’s 
penultimate season; twin rotors beating 
out a tattoo of applause into the distance.! 
To arrange a let day with the Cocking 
Shoot LLP, based on an anticipated bag 
of400 birds, call Theresa Pitts, PA to The 
Hon Charles Pearson, on 01798 861548 or 
email: theresa@pson.co.uk 
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The greatest shot of all time 

Some personal reminiscences of a giant of the 
shooting field who was chiefly proud of his billiards 


WRITTEN BY BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL CYRIL FOLEY, 
TAKEN FROM THE FIELD, 10 AUGUST 1935 



s the years roll on a higher stand¬ 
ard of individual accomplishment 
is attained in most sports, but I 
very much doubt if anyone will in 
the future exceed or even equal 
the efficiency of the late Lord 
Ripon as a shot. He had a trait common to most 
people who excel in one particular branch of sport, 
which takes the form of hinting at their proficiency 
in any pastime other than the one that has made 
them famous. I could quote many examples. The 
late John Sargent, RA, would generally sit down at 
the piano and play you a tune before he showed 
you his glorious works; the late John Porter almost 
invariably took you to see his orchids before you 
were permitted to go round the Kingsclere sta¬ 
ble; and I have never, in 40-odd years, heard Lord 


Above: No 1 of a pair of 1S95 Purdey 12-bore hammer 
ejectors, once belonging to Lord de Grey, sold by Gavin 
Gardiner in 2011. Right: an 1S52 illustration of the 2nd 
Marquess of Ripon, Earl de Grey 

Lonsdale, one of the greatest horsemen living, men¬ 
tion any equestrian feat of his own. 

Lord Ripon, as I have already said, was no excep¬ 
tion to the rule. The first time I met him was in 1884, 
at Eton, when I was 15 years old. My father had come 
down and had taken my brother and myself to lunch 
at the White Hart. We met Lord de Grey as he then 
was, walking up the Castle Hill. My father introduced 
us and said: “If ever you boys become half as good 
a shot as he is, I shall be proud of you,” to which de 
Grey answered: “I’ll play ’em at billiards, I’ll play ’em 
at billiards,” and walked. -* 


A 
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“His third bird represented the first 
of an ordinary fair to moderate shot" 


Now that is an admirable instance of that trait I have just 
mentioned. Lord de Grey had been cock of the walk at the 
game in the Marlborough Club, until the late Mr Rimington- 
Wilson became a member, after which, needless to say, he 
ceased to occupy that exalted position. He played Wilson 
one game and summed up their respective merits accurately 
when he said at its conclusion: “Plays better than I do,” and 
from that moment he never played another game of billiards 
at the Marlborough to the day of 
his death. And like Sargent, who 
painted better than he played, or 
honest John Porter, who trained 
better than he gardened, or Lord 
Londsale, who rode better than 
he ran, Lord de Grey wanted to 
impress you that he was prouder 
of his skill at billiards than he 
was of his shooting ability. Yet 
after he had ceased to take any 
active participation in the game, 
few afternoons passed without 
his presence in the billiard room 
at the Turf. He would sit in the 
same chair from 3.30 to 5.20 
intently watching some indiffer¬ 
ent play, for, with the exception 
of Colonel Cyril Hankey, there 
were no good players in the club. 

At 5.20 he would rise abruptly 
from his chair, go downstairs, get 
into his car and be driven down 
to Coombe where he lived, and 
so exact was he that it was quite 
unnecessary to look at the clock when he left. He was the clock, 
and the time was 5.20. Though not a great billiard player him¬ 
self, he was an exceptional nursery-cannon expert. He would 
seize a cue when a game was over and rattle off 30 cannons 
without moving the balls more than a foot or so, and when 
Tom Reece made his mammoth break at the Egyptian Hall by 
means of the anchor stroke, he made 1,500 similar cannons in 
a break of 3,000 at the Turf and then stopped. It was a great 
feat of touch and endurance, but it wore out the nap and the 
side cushions of the pocket and cost the club a new cloth. 

He would never give you a tip about shooting except, “Don’t 
check,” nor would he tell you who he thought was the best 
all-round shot after himself. But one day he was obliged to 
do this. Colonel Cyril Hankey and I were played a game at the 

Inset. No 2 of the 1S95 pair of Purdeys, also sold by Gavin Gardiner, this 
time in 1999 together with the Studley Royal gamebook 


Turf of 200 up, Hankey owing me 100. We both asked him to 
tell us whom he considered the next best shot to himself. “If 
either of you make a hundred break I’ll tell you,” he said. Now 
as 97 was the highest break I had ever made, he was pretty 
safe as far as I was concerned, and Hankey was only 150 from 
game. However, the latter rose nobly to the occasion and put 
up a break of 117. The moment he had completed his cen¬ 
tury he put down his cue and addressing de Grey said, “Who 

is he?” De Grey put his head on 
one side and said in his piping 
voice, “Walsingham”, but would 
not add another word. Never¬ 
theless we got the information 
out of him. People who never 
saw him shoot have often asked 
me what it was that made him so 
unrivalled, and I have no hesita¬ 
tions in saying it was because 
he opened accurate fire at a 
longer range than anyone else. 
I have seen really good shots try 
to emulate this, but with poor 
success. A yard or two makes 
all the difference. I do not mean 
of course that he did this with 
really high pheasants, because 
the man who can successfully 
snap at such birds in front of 
him has yet to be born. I refer 
to a covey of partridges or a 
covey, not a pack, of grouse. 
If he was shooting over a low 
hedge, he would usually have 
two partridges, out of a covey of say 15, down in the field 
in front of him and a third bird would frequently fall to 
his second gun on that side of the hedge as well. In fact, it 
would be roughly correct to say that his third bird repre¬ 
sented the first bird of an ordinary fair to moderate shot, 
which when killed falls in the hedge. If the birds came 
over a high hedge, or trees, he would shoot two as they 
topped the hedge, though the usual effect of this early and 
rapid fire, when birds came over high trees, was to split the 
covey and send them hurtling down the line. 

It was the same with grouse, or a big flush of pheasants 
if they were not too high, though I think at a kind of really 
low and regrettable flush at the end of the covert which some 
keepers are so fond of showing, Victor Duleep Singh was 
supreme. It used to be said that he enjoyed seeing plenty of 
feathers and blood, but that was a libel, as he would shoot 
such birds in the head in the most remarkable manner. 
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Gavin Gardiner 



Above: using a pair of Purdeys, de Grey could on occasions knock down four birds from a covey. Top, right: his 20-bore, bar-in-wood, lever-cocking 
Purdey hammer gun with 33in damascus barrels. Above, right: another Purdey, this time a 16-bore with 29H>in shortened Whitworth steel barrels 


There is a good deal of loose talk about people who get 
their four birds out of a covey. It so depends on what forma¬ 
tion the covey is flying in. If packed together and flying directly 
at the shooter over a good hedge with the guns standing back, 
I doubt the feat has ever been accomplished. Of course, it may 
have been, but I have never seen it done. To get four birds 
out of one covey, slightly strung out, is a performance that 
generally causes remark such as: “I saw you get four out of 
one lot that drive.” On the rare occasions upon which I have 
performed this feat, I always took care to tell everyone about 
it, in case they had not noticed it. Lord de Grey loved a gallery 
out shooting. After tearing down an extra high pheasant from 
the skies, he would turn his head and addressing his admir¬ 
ing audience, would ejaculate: “Curious bird,” and then shoot 
another one. He was fond of impressing people. For instance, 
my father chaffed him at one stand when he had shot, for 
him, indifferently. “How can you expect me to shoot when I 
haven’t had a gun in my hand for 10 days,” he said. On another 


occasion, a young man who had never shot with him before, 
asked him what he had shot in the drive. De Grey began kick¬ 
ing his empty cartridge cases about, muttering: “I think they’re 
all here,” and having counted them he turned to his questioner 
and said: “Twenty-eight.” There were 36 cartridges, I remem¬ 
ber, and I think his return to his host for that drive was 27, but 
the young man was staggered, as de Grey meant him to be, at 
the idea of anyone assessing the number of birds he had killed 
by the number of cartridges he had fired. 

As a matter of fact, Lord de Grey kept count of what he 
shot and, as Hugh Gladstone tells us in his interesting book, 
Record Bags, between the years 1867 and 1923, the year of his 
death, he killed more than half a million head (556,813, to be 
exact), including 97,503 grouse, 124,193 partridges, 241,234 
pheasants, 2,882 snipe, 2,454 woodcock, 94 blackcock, 
45 caper, 31,934 hares, 40,138 rabbits, and 12,616 various, 
besides a couple of rhinos, 11 tigers, 12 buffalo, 19 sambur, 96 
pig, 186 wild deer and 382 red deer. ■ 
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the biggest Internet portal, 
providing you various content: 
brand new books, trending movies, 
fresh magazines, hot games, 
recent software, latest music releases. 
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Cheap constant access to piping hot media 
Protect your downloadings from Big brother 

Safer, than torrent-trackers 
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All languages 
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Both models are available in 12, 16, 20 and 28 gauge. 

Finance Terms 

Regal Model. £5,082. Deposit £508.20. 

Balance by 48 monthly payments of £135.04. 12, 24 and 36 monthly terms also available. 

Regal Deluxe Model. £5,940. Deposit £594.00. 

Balance by 48 monthly payments of £157.84. 12, 24 and 36 monthly terms also available. 

The engraving is absolutely superb and wood is very highly figured, you need to see these fine guns close up. 

Please contact John Forsey 


32/34 PARK VIEW RD, WELLING, N.W. KENT DAI 6 1RT 
6U NSHOP LOCATED ON MAIN A207 JUST 1/2 MILE OFF THE A2. 

Tel: 0208 304 9922 or 0208 303 5221 

CLOSED SUNDAYS. 

www.johnforsey.co.uk 

j0hnforseysale$@gmail.com 
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great deal has been 
written about week¬ 
ends, that time between 
Friday and Sunday that 
remains such an endur¬ 
ing part of our social 
fabric. Invented by the English and taken 
to heart by the French, who unusually for 
them took an English word and made it 
their own, Le Weekend remains a constant 
feature in a changing world. Being invited 
away for the weekend - and by away I 
mean to the countryside - still remains one 
of the more pleasurable invitations you 
can receive, subject only to who is invit¬ 
ing you. I was reminded of all this when a 
friend emailed me the other day saying he 
and his wife had been invited away for the 
weekend to Yorkshire and wanted to know 
what they should take as a present. It is not 
something I often get asked but it made me 
ponder on how I should reply. 

Indeed, what, if anything, should be 
given as a house present? There are those 
who do not believe in taking a gift, work¬ 
ing on the principle that their presence as 
opposed to their present is sufficient and 
quite happily accept an invitation on that 
basis. If a frequent visitor, their hosts will 
know the form and not expect their guests 
to come bearing gifts. If and when ever they 
get invited back they adopt a similar policy. 
There is something to be said for mutual 
abstinence. However, there is a danger 
here similar to that of the host who says as 
you depart, “Oh, don’t bother to write,” and 
then gets annoyed when no bread and but¬ 
ter letter is received. “You know, they never 
wrote to say thank you.” 

I subscribe to the view that a gift is a 
nice custom. Everybody likes receiving a 
present. The issue then arises as to what to 
give. My starting point is that it is easier to 
advise what not to give than to give a list 
of what you should give. From my experi¬ 
ence, the following are examples of what 
you should avoid giving. On no account 
give food. Your hosts will have already 
made provision for wining and dining their 
guests and the last thing they want is yet 
another jar of Stilton to add to the half- 
dozen they already have. Likewise, on no 
account bring vegetables or flowers. You 
may have a lovely garden but probably 
your host has one as well. 

Cake making may well be your forte 
but try and avoid presenting your efforts to 
your host. Apart from the fact that a cake is 
almost certainly to be already in the house, 
the gesture could be interpreted as imply¬ 
ing that the hostess is a poor cook and 
cannot be relied upon to make her own 
cake or that if one is provided it is ‘shop 


bought’. Incidentally, nothing wrong with 
that; it rather depends on the shop. A ten¬ 
dency to bring game has grown. Frankly, 
that is not recommended and verges on 
the thoughtless. If in the feather who is to 
pluck them? If oven ready, who is to eat 
them? Not everybody likes game. Most 
deep freezes are kept full to the brim so 
the pheasants, if that is the choice, end up 
in the dustbin. I remember seeing guests 
arrive for the weekend where I was stay¬ 
ing with two brace of feathered pheasants 
that they presented to my host, whom I 
happened to know possessed one of the 
best pheasant shoots in the county. The 
last thing he wanted was another couple of 
brace to add to his already loaded larder. 

A common mistake is to bring choco¬ 
lates. It smacks of haste. In doing so you 
are second guessing your hosts’ tastes and 
dieting disciplines. If you must give them 
avoid boxes of chocolates with ribbons. 
They may look expensive but the qual¬ 
ity of the contents usually falls far short 
of the splendour of the wrapping. The 
only acceptable confectionery is Bendicks 

66 Rufus already 
has a dog bowl 
and does not want 
another one 99 

Bittermints and these should come in the 
larger, not the smaller box. 

Avoid buying anything at the airport 
should you be arriving by plane. Every¬ 
body travels now and we all know what 
these airport gifts are like. 

A definite no is anything homemade, 
particularly in jars that usually come with 
an indecipherable handwritten label. This 
custom goes back to a time when straw¬ 
berry jam and pickle were not generally 
available. There is no shortage now as the 
local supermarket or farm shop are both 
well stocked with such produce. 

Gifts that are totally out of place include 
DVDs and CDs, anything in glass, soap, 
candles, a cushion embroidered with 
a funny homily, kitchen utensils, pens 
or pencils, theatre tickets (guaranteed 
to be for a day when you are otherwise 
engaged), perfumes and aftershave, fish, 
something for the hosts’ pet if there is one. 
Rufus already has a dog bowl and certainly 
does not want another one with his name 
on it. The above list is not exhaustive. 

I make one exception to the ‘no food’ 
rule. If you are fortunate to have a -> 
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special delicacy that you either produce 
yourself or have access to, and which 
comes into the rarity category, such a gift 
is in order. A tin of Beluga caviar is a good 
example. Another more simple example, 
should you grow them, is white peaches; a 
dozen or so are always welcome. Presented 
in a small, wicker basket readily available 
at Homebase and similar stores at a small 
cost is an admirable way of setting the gift 
off. A word of caution: do check that your 
hosts do not have their own white peaches, 
in which case such a gift is inappropriate 
inviting comparison between those pro¬ 
duced by you and those produced by them. 
If you grow quince, a few of these can form 
an excellent gift. Firstly, your host may not 
know what they are and, secondly, if they 

66 It is wise to 
check that your 
hosts do partake 
of alcohol 99 


do they will be impressed as it is unlikely 
that anybody else will have given them 
such a gift. For my part, we keep quails at 
home. Not for eating but for their eggs. A 
couple of dozen I find are always welcome 
even in the grandest houses. They should 
on no account be peeled but should be 
already boiled and in the shell and come 
in a sealed plastic container neatly laid out 
on a bed of straw, the accompanying card 
indicating that they are already cooked. 

A MAGNUM, NO LESS 

A final word on consumables. It has 
become common practice to give wine or 
spirits. If you do so, do remember that on 
no account should you give a bottle. If giv¬ 
ing wine, it should always be a magnum 
and I recommend a magnum of cham¬ 
pagne, which sometimes comes nicely 
boxed. In that format you can get away 
with non-vintage. A magnum of claret or 
burgundy is always appreciated. Do not 
fall into the trap of giving the dreaded malt 
whisky that has already done the circuit 
and the bottle is looking dog-eared. If you 
do not know your host well, it is wise to 
check that they do partake of alcohol. That 
it is a strict, temperance household is sel¬ 
dom made clear in the invitation. A box of 
cigars (only Havana) and never in tubes is 
appreciated by a host who smokes them. 
On no account give cigarettes. 

In replying to my friend, after some 
thought and following my own practice, 



my recommendation was to give a book. 
It should not be a paperback nor should 
it be a novel, because unless you know 
your hosts well you are unlikely to know 
their tastes when it comes to literary mat¬ 
ters. Resist the temptation to give a book 
that has won some literary prize as these 
are usually unreadable. Nobody wants any 
more coffee-table books. I speak from 
experience. These volumes, often expen¬ 
sively produced, end up in ever-increasing 
piles and after an initial browse become 
clutter. There is a limit to the number of 
tomes one can accommodate describ¬ 
ing the delights of Tuscany, treasures of 
ancient Greece, pictorial history of World 
War II, Aubusson’s tropical birds and so 
on. The ideal book gift is a well-produced 
biography or autobiography. Avoid politi¬ 
cians. Nobody in their right mind wants to 
read the dribblings of a John Major or the 
dross from the pen of Edwina Currie. 

Strangely, however, the biographies or 
autobiographies of actors, sportsmen and 
military heroes are appreciated. These are 
regularly reviewed in the national press, 
magazines and colour supplements and 
are welcome in even non-literary house¬ 


holds. I do not rule out cookbooks but 
they do represent a danger area. There are 
just too many about and, as with garden¬ 
ing books, your hosts are likely to already 
have a copy. Finally, what you write in the 
book is up to you. I do remember once giv¬ 
ing a biography of Kenneth Grahame, the 
author of The Wind in the Willows, to my 
host inscribing on the inside cover prior 
to my visit: ‘Thank you for a lovely week¬ 
end’ and signing it. In fact, it was one of the 
worst weekends I had ever spent. All too 
late, but that is another story. When after 
neatly cutting out the price from the dust 
cover, better slip in a card indicating who 
it is from. Rather than endorse the book, 
this has the advantage of being able to be 
used as a bookmark while at the same time 
allowing your host the choice of moving 
the book on if it is not to their liking. 

Finally, whatever you do decide to give, 
do not on any account go over the top as 
to value. No matter how important or rich 
your hosts or you may be, or how gener¬ 
ous they may have been when staying with 
you, a perfectly satisfactory gift for under 
£40 is all that is required. 

Have a nice weekend. ■ 
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A good game deal 


The market for game meat, once profitable, is now dysfunctional - and 
that was before the pandemic struck. What lies behind this collapse? 


WRITTEN BY GRAHAM DOWNING 

n days gone by, the 
economics of game 
shooting were neatly 
encapsulated in the 
apocryphal saying: “Up 
gets a fiver, bang goes 
sixpence, down comes half a crown.” Now¬ 
adays, the situation is rather different and 
more along the lines of: “Up gets £43 plus 
VAT, bang goes 30p, down comes... well, 
nothing.” Gamebirds, by which I mean 
shot pheasants and partridges as they 
are brought to hand on the shoot day, are 
virtually worthless in commercial terms. 
While the consumer may well be prepared 
to pay £3.95 for an oven-ready pheasant 
and even more for marinated fillets or a 
fancy game roulade, getting to those dizzy 
heights from a valueless raw product is a 
tricky business for today’s game dealing 
and processing industry. 

“The game meat market is completely 
dysfunctional,” says Robert Gooch. “We 


deal with the by-product of a very suc¬ 
cessful commercial shooting industry and 
there’s absolutely no relationship between 
the supply of the by-product that comes to 
us and the demand for it.” 

SELLING WHOLESALE 

Twenty years ago, when Gooch got 
together with his business partner, master 
butcher Paul Denny, to form the Wild Meat 
Company, a Suffolk-based game deal¬ 
ing and processing business, they would 
go around the county’s farms and estates 
buying all the game they could, knowing 
that what they could not process and sell 
to their own customers they could trade 
on the wholesale market. That business 
model broke down some three years ago. 

“When a commodity has no value, 
nobody can make a margin trading in it. 
Most commodity markets are carefully 
managed: OPEC manages the oil market; 
De Beers manages the diamond market to 


Will the pandemic ease the oversupply of shot 
game - or make market conditions even worse? 

ensure there is not massive over-supply. 
But the game market doesn’t have any 
mechanism like that. 

“On the estate where I grew up, we had 
a full-time keeper and we shot eight days 
a year. We reared 500 pheasants under 
bantams. We relied mainly on wild birds 
and shot 70 to 80 a day. The estate now 
has a part-time keeper who is a builder, 
they shoot 18 days and average 200 
birds. So they’re producing six times more 
birds than they did, and that’s duplicated 
across every similar estate in the country,” 
explains Gooch. He believes strongly in the 
need for more sensible control over the 
supply of game, by way of a much stricter 
system of shoot auditing. 

Some dealers have failed to weather 
the breakdown of the traditional mar¬ 
ket in shot game. Others have changed -> 
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their business model radically. Today, the 
Wild Meat Company receives game only 
from trusted shoots and in numbers that it 
knows that it can sell to its own direct cus¬ 
tomers. In addition, it has developed new 
markets and is now selling online. 

“We’re an EU-licensed cutting plant 
with twice-weekly veterinary inspec¬ 
tions, so we only deal with shoots that are 
well known to us. We look at everything 
that comes in and check a 5% sample 
from every batch. You can tell quickly if 
game has been handled properly and, if 
it has not, then it gets rejected. The major 
problem is birds going green early in the 
season; if there’s any sign of green around 
the vent, we reject it.” 

During a warm, wet autumn that can be 
difficult for shoots and the only certain way 
of maintaining quality is to get birds into a 
chiller quickly at the end of the drives. 

Gooch still pays a nominal lOp per 
bird, as he believes that some financial 


transaction makes the necessary audit trail 
more robust. However, he now produces 
some 160 products, from whole birds to 
fillets, diced game, stuffed and boned 
gamebirds, game-pie mixes and venison, 
rabbits, hares and woodpigeon. He even 
sells in the feather to taxidermists, painters 
and film makers: “It’s amazing how many 
whole pheasants, partridges, pigeons and 
rabbits go to TV shows,” he comments. 

NEW SALES MODEL 

But the really big change is that nowadays 
70% of his sales are via the internet direct to 
the consumer. It has required a completely 
different approach to marketing and the 
preparation of orders. Volumes have gone 
down but the product value has soared and 


engagement with the end user, once irrel¬ 
evant to the game-dealing business, is now 
a fundamental part of the selling process. A 
constant stream of orders is assembled and 
dispatched in insulated boxes by 24-hour 
courier and there is close engagement 
with celebrity chefs and consumer initia¬ 
tives, such as BASC’s Taste of Game and the 
Countryside Alliance’s Game to Eat. 

Direct selling online has ensured that 
the Wild Meat Company has remained 
successful despite difficult trading condi¬ 
tions for feathered game. But an approach 
that has effectively halved the volume of 
gamebirds being processed and sold is of 
limited help to a shooting industry that 
requires the transfer of huge and increas¬ 
ing numbers of pheasants and partridges 
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into the food chain. An alternative model 
is one that relies on a proportion of the 
profitable part of the shooting industry 
- the sale of driven days - financing the 
processing, sale and distribution of the end 
product. This is the business plan that was 
adopted by Willo Game when, three years 
ago, it bought out and revitalised a moth¬ 
balled Shropshire game-processing plant. 

“It was brought about by necessity,” says 
co-director Nick lames. “We realised there 
was nobody in this area who could provide 
an accredited game-processing facility, so 
more than 100 shoots gathered together 
and put in the money to buy the plant and 
get it running. It was a baptism of fire, as we 
had to pour a lot of money into the plant 
to get Food Standards Agency accredita¬ 
tion. We kicked off on 1 August 2017 and 
we’re now hovering around just under one 
million pheasants, partridges, grouse and 
mallard a year, plus 7,000 head of venison 
and wild boar from the Forest of Dean.” 


Willo Game now has 110 shareholders 
who each pay a support charge based on 
the number of birds they produce. This 
covers the overhead costs and the running 
of the processing plant during the close 
season. Birds from shareholder shoots 
are collected in a fleet of vans operating 
across North Wales, the Marches and into 
the West Midlands. Other shoots wishing to 
have their birds collected will pay double. 

“It’s only a few pence per bird and it’s 
based on volume, but it covers the imbalance 
of the retail price of a pheasant against what 
it costs to shoot,” says lames. “We are effec¬ 
tively a cooperative run by shooting people 
for shooting people. Our shareholders advise 
us of their shoot days and we guarantee to 
take their birds. That is our code. If you’re a 
shareholder we’ll take your game throughout 
the season. We don’t say, halfway through, 
‘We’ve got enough now, go away.’” 

At the retail end of the chain, demand is 
growing and is reckoned to have increased 


Above, left: shoots must stick to best practice 
regarding pen releases. Top.- birds need to reach 
the chiller quickly. Above: birds are plucked 
mechanically at a processing plant 

by around 5% in the past year. lames is 
committed to the need to find new mar¬ 
kets, at home and overseas, and to address 
the younger consumer who has perhaps 
become interested in wild game through 
TV or social media but has limited time 
available to prepare and cook it. 

“We’ve got to get new consumers eat¬ 
ing game, people who hitherto have 
thought that it’s smelly and hung for five 
years,” he explains. 

“As a processor, we’ve got to be innovative 
with the products we produce and get to the 
younger consumer. Ninety percent of them 
don’t like getting their hands dirty. They want 
to open a plastic bag and put the contents 
in a pan, so we must make a nice, modem, 
easy-to-cook nutritious product.” ■> 
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Getting game in front of a new audience 
is an essential part of improving UK con¬ 
sumption and perhaps hardening the price. 
An increase in the retail value of a few 
pence a bird would, believes James, help 
the processing industry remain profitable. 

But of equally fundamental importance 
is the export market. Dealers and proces¬ 
sors have traditionally sold to customers 
in continental Europe, ranging from high- 
end restaurant chains to wholesalers and 
food-manufacturing companies. 

“We export about 50% of our 
production,” says James. “We sell mainly 
to Italy, Belgium, Germany and Holland, 
usually through wholesalers who them¬ 
selves are processors. The Low Countries 
in particular value game as a luxury item, 
and the ubiquitous Belgian pate, the one 
with holly leaves on top of it, is about 90% 
British pheasant.” 

Naturally, Brexit is a big worry; what is 
presently a frictionless trade could poten¬ 
tially be faced with new tariff barriers. If 
these were to be set along the lines of those 
rumoured for the lamb market, there could 
be a loss of up to 15% in volume of trade. 


This would cause huge repercussions in 
the UK market, forcing the retail price ever 
lower. But, at the very least, exporters will 
have to prepare for a new regime of docu¬ 
mentation and paperwork. 

WHITE-VAN’ECONOMY 

Brexit could bring with it an unexpected 
bonus - at least to the established, licensed 
processors - with the demise of the ‘white 
van’ pheasant. These are the birds that do 
not pass through the UK game market but 
are collected direct from shooting estates 
by continental European customers who 
head straight back through the Tunnel 
with their refrigerated trucks. “They usu¬ 
ally have no paperwork, and it happens a 
lot both in the south-east of England and 
in Devon. We could actually benefit if 
this free-trade movement direct from the 
shoots ceases after Brexit,” says James. 

Non-EU exports are relatively small but 
are growing in significance. Last year the 
British Game Alliance negotiated a deal 
that saw 250,000 gamebirds exported to 
Hong Kong and Macau for the high-end 
restaurant market. Likewise, Willo Game 


Above, left: swap chicken for tasty roast pheasant. 
Top: some shoots now hand guns oven-ready 
‘birds’ rather than a brace ‘in feather’. 

Above: Robert Gooch of the Wild Meat Company 

has sent both mallard and partridges out to 
its own customers in Hong Kong, and with 
its booming populations and increasing 
standards of living, south-east Asia surely 
has to be a key target for UK game exports. 

The affect of the COVID-19 pandemic 
remains to be seen. It may be that a reduc¬ 
tion in the number of birds entering the 
food chain will help ease what has been a 
chronic over-supply in the game market. 
Despite some truly laudable initiatives in 
the marketplace, such as the Country Food 
Trust, which has already fed 1.5 million peo¬ 
ple in food poverty with its game casseroles 
and curries, more needs to be done. 

One thing, at least, could be. If shoots 
complied faithfully with Code of Good 
Shooting Practice guidelines and ensured 
that numbers of pheasants released were 
kept below 1,000 per hectare of pen - 
700 per hectare in ancient, semi-natural 
woodland - and pens took up no more 
than a third of the shoot’s woodland, then 
that would at least be a start. And if they 
submitted to independent auditing to ver¬ 
ify that they were in compliance, then that 
would be even better. ■ 


66 Pheasants released should be kept 
below 1,000 per hectare of pen 99 
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687EELL FIELD 

This gun will grace the finest shooting occasion. 
Elegantly adorned with game scene engraving 
with traditional scroll also available. 

Prices from £6,525 







695 FIELD 

Features highly detailed, deep relief, scroll 
engraving and grade 3 walnut. 

Prices £4,145 




486 PARALLELO 

A beautifully proportioned, round action, 
side by side with proven reliability. 

Prices from £4,575 


www.beretta.com 

FOR FURTHER PRODUCT INFORMATION AND DETAILS 
OFYOUR LOCAL STOCKIST PLEASE CALL GMK ON 
01489 587500 ORVISIT WWW.GMK.CO.UK 
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At one with the environment 


All-terrain Tramper* operate at zero emissions because they’re 
electrically powered which means negligible running cost. 

Every hand-built Tramper exceeds rigid manufacturing standards 
resulting in utmost safety with utmost driving pleasure. 

For example, tyres are optimised for cross-country handling and 
the long-travel suspension is adjustable to the driver's personal needs, 
So whether it's a shopping trip or an off-road adventure, you’ll 
find a Tramper is designed to tab* care of you and your environment. 


Featured on the right is (he I an ions 
and origin;!] Tramper ftnir wheel 
cooler and near left is tlie newest 
addition to the range* our TWS 
three wheel scooter. 




MAEWIK HILJTAIN 




miM MURK MOBILITY ABILITY 


Please call us on 0179+ 884766 or visit wwvv.iramper.LQ.uk 




THE ELECTRIC RANGE 


With six widths available 
and a choice of great 
colours we're confident 
we have just the right 
EVERHOT for you. 


01453 890018 
www.everhot.co.uk 















































MORE THAN JUST A DRIVE! 


Complete your drive all-year-round with a tyre that delivers superior grip and 
performance on and off-road. With durability and longer life technology, be ahead 

in the field with the Grabber AT3. 

ANYWHERE IS POSSIBLE 














With feisty fish and striking scenery, British Columbia’s Nass River 
has much to offer fly-fishers - after that early-morning espresso 


WRITTEN BY RODDY HALL 














































oon after meeting Derek 
Barber I realised that 
here was a man who 
pursues the important 
things in life with single- 
minded determination. 
These passions include being able to make 
a perfect espresso, or macchiato, on the 
banks of one of the best and most remote 
steelhead rivers in the world. While coffee 
was clearly important to Barber, the main 
reason we were here, an hour’s helicopter 
flight north of Smithers in British Colum¬ 
bia, Canada, was to fish for that superb 
migratory fish, the steelhead. 


British and Irish fly-fishers have a 
strange addiction to anadromous fish. We 
all enjoy saltwater trips and the exciting 
freshwater fish of the southern hemisphere, 
such as golden dorado or tigerfish, but our 
trips to fish rivers for returning salmon or 
sea-trout are more of a compulsion than 
anything else. Here we have something 
in common with our friends on the west 
coast of the USA and Canada. For a long 
time they have bucked the North American 
trend for single-handed fly rods and have 
headed, Spey rods in hand, to the remote 
rivers of British Columbia to chase steel¬ 
head - sea-run fish that often grow to in 


excess of 201b, fight hard and fast, and 
which are characterised by a pink stripe 
along the lateral line, similar to their close, 
non-migratory relation, the rainbow trout. 

Steelhead fishing became popular with 
European fly-fishers 20-odd years ago 
and many people now make the annual 
pilgrimage to British Columbia (BC) to fish 
the great river systems, such as the Skeena. 
Towns such as Terrace and Smithers are 
the Canadian version of Kelso, where a 
double-handed fly rod and a pair of wad¬ 
ers are almost compulsory. 

Our trip came about through the inter¬ 
national community of fly-fishers and, last 
autumn, I found myself making several 
Skype calls to Barber about a new project he 
was developing on the Nass River. Barber 
has guided for many years in BC and is held 
in high esteem by everyone who has fished 


66 We flew over rivers such as the 
Skeena, rivers rods fantasise about 99 
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with him. In 2018, he was given the oppor¬ 
tunity to buy a small camp on the Upper 
Nass beside the confluence with one of its 
major tributaries, a junction pool he had 
often dreamt about. The camp had been 
operated for many seasons as an occa¬ 
sional ‘fly camp’ but was not developed 
for permanent occupation. After several 
weeks’ development work, Barber and his 
team were ready to run a full two-month 
season in 2019 and I was fortunate to be 
offered two weeks, one in September and 
one in mid-October. 

After an overnight stay in the charming 
small town of Smithers we were picked up 
after breakfast and taken the 10 minutes to 
the small airport, where we jumped into a 
chopper to fly for an hour to the camp. We 
flew over rivers such as the Bulkley, the 
Kispiox and, of course, the Skeena itself, 


all rivers rods fantasise about. Gradually 
we left all signs of civilisation behind and 
flew through valleys even loggers can't 
reach until we approached the camp. After 
a turn over Home Pool, where the depart¬ 
ing group were having a final cast before 
jumping into their return helicopter, we 
landed at Nass River Lodge. 

This is a four-person camp and every¬ 
one has their own canvas tent on a wooden 
platform. Despite its rustic appearance it 
turned out to a comfortable place in which 
to spend a week with all the essentials 
taken care of. The fripperies of modern life 
were soon forgotten. The ultimate luxury 
was that we were woken up every morning 
at 6.30 with a pot of fresh espresso in bed 
and the wood-burning stove in our tents 
fired up to take the edge off the chilly air 
before we got going for the day. 


Above, left: the Lodge is an hour’s exhilarating 
helicopter ride from Smithers. Top: Sally playing a 
steelhead on the Home Pool. Above: one in the net 
for Bruce. Previous page: Bruce covering the water 
with a double-handed rod 

We were looked after by a team of four: 
Barber and Scott, a retired fireman and 
search-and-rescue diver, acted as our 
guides; Bob, Barber’s uncle, looked after 
everything from boat motors to firewood 
and maintenance; his wife, Aimee, cooked 
us superb meals and gave us samples of the 
maple-syrup products that she and Bob 
produced when they were not at camp. 

The team joined us every night for 
drinks and dinner, and we really enjoyed 
getting to know them and hearing about 
their adventures in the wilderness. With 
Barber’s wife, Brittany, looking after -> 
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66 He landed a fish from the Home Pool 
that he said was Very angry indeed’ 99 


the logistics outside the lodge, the whole 
operation was very much a family affair 
and benefitted from that, as well as run¬ 
ning like clockwork. 

The fishing was similar enough to days 
at home to be immediately enjoyable, but 
different enough to make us appreciate 
where we were. The sight of a black bear 
crossing the tributary upstream while I was 
watching someone fish and the astound- 
ingly beautiful backdrops every time we 
took a photograph, were reminders of how 
lucky we were to be in such a remote loca¬ 
tion. As were the wolf footprints that were 
everywhere, even overlaying our tracks 
one day as we walked back the way we had 
passed in the morning. 

Double-handed rods and floating lines 
with light tips worked well for our late- 
September week. The group I travelled 
with - a husband and wife from Hampshire 
and a father and son from Utah - were all 
experienced fishers but on their first steel- 
head trip. They found their experience and 
skills were transferable. Indeed, one of the 
beauties of the trip was that the tackle we 
used at home was equally appropriate in 
this setting. Barber and Scott were both 
excellent instructors in casting and fish¬ 
ing techniques and we all learned a huge 
amount. Bruce and his son, Cale, had not 
fished with double-handed rods before 
but it only took about a day for them to 
look as if they had been doing it all their 
lives and there was a real sense of achieve¬ 
ment when they landed their first fish on a 
double-handed rod using a Spey cast. 

We were fishing in both the main river, 
the Nass, and the more intimate tributary. 
Although much smaller it had well-defined 


pools and it was, at times, possible to use 
a single-handed rod, although in places 
the ability to Spey cast was essential due 
to heavily tree-lined banks. There is a huge 
amount of water to fish and the reality is 
that you could fish different runs day after 
day. We concentrated where we thought 
the fish were holding, using jet boats on 
the main river and fishing downstream of 
the confluence. The pools seemed to go on 
forever and were a pleasure to fish. The 
bottom was good for wading with water 
that was straightforward to read. We did, 
however, have a lot to learn about how 
steelhead behave and Gary from Hamp¬ 
shire made us laugh one evening when 
he returned from Home Pool, having just 
landed a fish that he described as “very 
angry indeed” - it even “scowled at the 
camera” when they took a photograph. 

Last season’s steelhead run was lower 
than average and there were not huge 
numbers of fish in most of the BC rivers. 
After the previous season, when the run 
was much higher than average, it was 
slightly deflating. That said, our week 
did produce a reasonable number of fish 
hooked, landed and lost and we always 
felt like we were in with a chance, except 
perhaps on a day following torrential rain 
when the option of sitting on camp chairs 
by the riverbank drinking beer while 
watching each other cast fruitlessly was 
undoubtedly the best option. 

There are many uncontrollable aspects 
to any fishing trip and when one travels a 
long way it is perhaps more galling when 
conditions are not in your favour. We did 
struggle with rising and dirty water at the 
end of our week but the high spirits of 



Barber and his team did not allow us to feel 
frustrated. In fact, the beauty of the camp is 
that the tributary beside it does not colour 
up, even after heavy rain, and following 
the downpour we could see that although 
one side of the Nass was coloured there 
was still a clear, wide strip on the same 
bank as the tributary running downstream 
for several miles. Although both rivers did 
rise with the rain they quickly settled down 
and the positioning of the camp, with 
access to both, gives a good chance to fish 
effectively whatever the prevailing condi¬ 
tions, such as dirty water in the main river 
or low water in the tributary. 

Back to the coffee... I have endured 
poor coffee on many riverbanks through¬ 
out the world and, for me, coffee is an 
important (essential) part of my day, so I 
cannot overstate how impressive it was 
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to see how seriously Barber took his cof¬ 
fee making. He heated water with a burner 
that used recycled pellets to produce heat 
and, in addition to heating the water, it also 
powered a USB charger on the side of the 
equipment. He had freshly-ground beans 
every day and measured every aspect of 
the operation, from the heat of the water 
to the pressure and length of time he 
extracted the coffee using his hand-oper¬ 
ated espresso machine, which he pumped 
to produce the required pressure. He could 
even create frothy milk, all on the bank in 
the wind and rain of an autumnal Canadian 
day. Perhaps the best part is how carefully 
Barber sources his beans. After exhaustive 
tasting he found an Italian supplier who 
produced exactly what he was looking for. 
However, he had met his match in terms of 
perfectionism, and had to fill in an applica¬ 


tion form to be considered as a potential 
purchaser. Thankfully, after a test period 
he was accepted and everyone who fishes 
with him is a beneficiary. 

Our adventure was over all too quickly 
and after an interesting return helicopter 
flight through thick, low cloud, skimming 
high pines and following rivers, we landed 
in Smithers and went our separate ways. 
The experience was one that showed us all 
why the pursuit of steelhead is an annual 
event in many rods’ diaries and one that 
ranks alongside family birthdays in terms 
of compulsory attendance. One other ben¬ 
efit was watching friendships being forged 
as the week progressed and our apprecia¬ 
tion for the superb way our hosts looked 
after us throughout the week. 

No fishing article is complete without 
a fishing story. Although our team caught 


Above, top left: Gary with a nice fish. Above-, a day 
on the Nass is not dissimilar to a day at home - 
apart from the bears and wolves 

some lovely fish, the fish of our week was 
actually landed the following week. Sally 
had battled with a very large fish that 
finally broke her off after an epic struggle. 
After returning home her guide, Scott, sent 
her a photograph of an Italian gentleman 
holding a 201b fish with her fly still lodged 
in its jaw. It was the fish she had lost a 
week earlier, landed in the same spot and 
in superb condition... ■ 

Roddy Hall is travel manager at Farlows. 
Guide price for trip US$9,000for a six- 
night, six-day trip, excluding international 
flights but including helicopter transfer. 
Call Farlows Travel on 020 74841006 or 
visit: farlowstravel. com 
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Coronavirus Appeal 


Never before have we seen so much demand from 
the charities we support and we are responding by 
providing as much food as we can. 


We have launched an appeal to raise funds to provide 
an additional 250,000 meals to all people in need and 
frontline providers affected by COVID-19. 


We cannot do this without your support - 
please make a donation if you can 

virginmoneygiving.com/fund/CFT-Coronavirus 
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Royal Berkshire 
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The Royal Berkshire Gun Room 

‘Shooting at its Best’ 

A WIDE RANGE OF NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES IN STOCK 



David McKay Brown J. Purdey & Son J. Purdey & Son Miroku ‘High Pheasant’ 

20-Bore, round action 12-Bore, Sporter, 30” barrels, 12-Bore, side-by-side with rare hand 12-Bore MK60 Grade 5, 

ejector, 28” barrels, 2 %” 2 %” chambers, Teague choked, detachable locks, 30” barrels 2 %” 32” barrels, 3” chamber, % 

chambers, % & Vi chokes, 15 %” stock, refinished by chambers, % & Vi choked, 15 left & % chokes, 15 stock, 

14 %” stock, c.1999. Purdey recently. C.2008. handed stock (new), cased, c.1926. 8lbs 3oz, c.2015. 



Piotti 

Pair of 12-Bore, sidelock 
ejectors, 28” barrels 2 3 / 4 ” 
chambers, % & V 2 chokes, 
14 %” stocks, c.1996. 


AYA No.2 

New pair of 12-Bore, No.2 sidelock 
ejectors, case hardened, 30” steel 
proofed barrels 2 3/4 “ chambers, 

Va, & Vi chokes, 15” stocks. 


Rizzini 

New pair of 12-Bore, Round 
Body EM, 28” steel proofed 
barrels 3” chambers, multi 
chokes, 14 %” stocks. 


Grulla 

New pair of 12-Bore, ‘London’ 
self-openers, 30” steel proofed 
barrels, 2 %” chambers, V* & 

Vi. chokes. 15 %” stocks. 
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Browning 
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Beagling about 


Minimal kit and maximum fresh air and entertainment 

A 

are the order of the day when you follow beagles - on foot 
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BY MARY SKIPWITH 
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n his book, Beagling and 
Beagles, written in 1931, 
J Otho Paget proposes a 
solution for encourag¬ 
ing those uninitiated in 
the fieldsport: “Let them 
go out two or three days with beagles and 
they will soon find the hunting fever has 
only been hidden by the absence of oppor¬ 
tunity” Nearly a century on, Otho Paget’s 


advice is just as pertinent. Lockdown 
and the time it has afforded for reflection 
means that many have realised how unful¬ 
filling their way of life has been. This has 
resulted in a sea change towards uncom¬ 
plicated, outdoor-based pastimes. And 
while social restrictions persist, there are 
few better opportunities to embrace this 
newfound desire for individual freedom 
and the countryside than to go beagling. 



Planning requirements are refreshingly 
minimal. There’s no forgetting to book 
a time slot for the sports hall or realising 
your kit bag is still in the house as you 
turn up for a lesson. You don’t even have 
to worry about cleaning your tack, buy¬ 
ing more cartridges or replacing lost flies, 
as you would with other fieldsports. To go 
beagling, you can simply decide on the 
morning that you have the inclination to 
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follow hounds and off you go (although 
during this season it may be best to 
double check with the relevant pack 
on safety measures first in case you are 
required to book in). An added bonus is 
that, as meet times tend to be 12pm or 
later, you have a few extra hours to lie-in, 
shake off a hangover and fuel yourself with 
a fry-up to last the day. 

As Matthew Higgs, chairman of the 
Association of Masters of Harriers and 
Beagles, enthuses, “The great thing about 
beagling is that it is an easy sport to dip 
your toe into. It is inexpensive, involves 
no more investment than the clothes you 
would wear for a walk in an English winter 
countryside and gains you access to land 
which otherwise you might never know of 
or have permission to cross.” 

WHAT TO WEAR 

Indeed, the attire for beagling is straight¬ 
forward and likely to be a staple feature 
in most boot rooms already; a good pair 
of boots and some warm, waterproof 
clothing are all that is needed. Avoid the 
horror (for all concerned) of trying to 
coax one’s body into hi-vis Lycra or fork- 


GO BEAGLING 

Currently there are 55 packs of beagles 
registered with the Association of 
Masters of Harriers and Beagles 
(AMHB). To find your local pack 
and for more information, visit: 
thehuntingoffice.org.uk 

ing out hundreds of pounds on specialist 
kit that is then worn just once before you 
decide that your new chosen activity 
really isn’t for you. 

Similarly, the cost of participation is 
far from prohibitive. Beagling requires 
more enthusiasm than money. At the meet 
you will be asked for a cap, which is what 
you pay for the day. Expect the cost to 
range between £7.50 and £15 per visitor, 
although packs set their own rates so it is 
best to enquire beforehand (especially as 
there might be alternative payment means 
in place at the moment to avoid han¬ 
dling cash). One would be hard pushed to 
find so many hours’ worth of wholesome 
entertainment suitable for young and old, 
individuals, couples or families for less. 


Above: a day with the Palmer Marlborough 
Beagles. Left: beagles stand at 13in to 16in tall 
Previous page: sure-footed beagles clear a stream 

And how much more rewarding to be out 
striding over fields in the open air with 
like-minded people instead of festering 
in a cinema distracted by surround-sound 
popcorn crunching. 

A FRIENDLY BUNCH 

Andrew Harvey is such an enthusiast that 
he has hunted with 15 beagle packs over 
the past three years. Of his eight years 
of beagling, he says, “I’ve never met an 
unfriendly beagler.” He is astute in his 
observation as to why this is. “Unlike other 
fieldsports, there’s no element of competi¬ 
tiveness over who’s got the best horse, who 
has the most expensive gun or who ties the 
best flies. Everyone goes beagling on the 
same terms.” 

Not only is it a great leveller but, despite 
it being an activity to enjoy as a group, 
each individual can do as he or she pleases 
without negatively impacting anyone else. 
“You can hunt for an hour and retire early 
to the pub or you can stay out until dusk. 
You can run around all day keeping up with 
the hounds or stand on a hill, lean against a 
tree and watch the hunting unfold around 
you. You can be sociable or you can wan¬ 
der off and enjoy the solitude of being -* 


66 All you need is a good pair of boots 
and warm, waterproof clothing 99 
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by yourself whilst watching hounds work,” 
Harvey continues. 

Unlike foxhunting, where trails are laid 
in a straight line to replicate the way foxes 
run, beagles tend to follow trails that have 
been laid in large circles to imitate a hare’s 
path. Consequently, hounds are rarely 
out of sight, which affords followers the 
chance to watch each hound work as it fig¬ 
ures out the line. 

FIRST MEET 

Philip Sever, Joint Master and kennel hunts¬ 
man of the Catterick Beagles, says, “I was 
advised if I wanted to learn about hunting 
then I should follow beagles. On my first day 
with the Catterick, I remember the hounds 
being held up at the meet, the thrill as they 
found the first hare (this was before the ban) 
and the non-stop action. I remember the 
fun and how welcome I was made to feel. 
From that day I have never looked back.” 

Sheena Harris, follower and former 
whipper-in of the Pipewell Foot Beagles in 
Northamptonshire, agrees: “With beagling 
you feel very much a part of the hunting 
and the opportunity to learn something 
different arises every day you follow.” 

Higgs concurs: “Beaglers will see more 
hound work in a day than most foxhunt- 



ers do in a month. And whether you wish 
to run all day or hug a hilltop it is perfectly 
possible to see a lot of the day’s activity. 
Better still, there is no horse to care for at 
its end.” Indeed, returning home and only 
having to delay sinking into a steaming 
bath long enough to pour an accompany¬ 
ing tipple is nothing short of blissful. 

Beagles appeal to those who might find 
the size of a foxhound rather daunting. 
“Fortunately, the beagle is a very forgiving 


66 Beaglers will 
see more hound 
work in a day than 
most foxhunters 
do in a month 99 

charge and a wonderfully tolerant ‘child¬ 
sized’ animal,” says Higgs. 

The average beagle stands at around 
13in to 16in tall, making them perfectly 
suited to hugs and fuss from children and, 
should the opportunity arise, to licking 
toddlers’ mucky faces clean. 

No one is excluded or limited due to 
age restrictions when following hounds. 
From the very young to the more sea¬ 
soned follower, everyone is welcome. 
My son made his first appearance on the 
beagling field three days after he was 
born. Nappies have been changed under 
hedgerows, toddlers have been hauled 
from quagmires with one gumboot miss¬ 
ing and overalls have been hurried on 
over school uniform to catch sight of the 
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hounds before the end of the day. Harris 
remembers, “My earliest memory of bea¬ 
gling is, at four years old, being carried on 
my father’s shoulders whilst he whipped- 
in.” Some of the keenest followers I know 
who still come out in all weathers and 
keep up are of an age where the candles 
on their birthday cake risk contributing to 
global warming. 

On the subject of food, when times allow 
and ‘normality’ resumes, port and sausage 
rolls, fruit cake or pork pie can be indulged 
in at the meet, with hip flasks passed round 
throughout the afternoon to keep the cold 
from creeping in. Once hounds are boxed 
up in the trailer at the end of the day, the 
field retires to a supporter’s house or a pub 
for refreshment. Harris reports: “Under 
normal circumstances we are lucky to 
have very generous hosts who give us tea 
in their houses. This gives followers and 
hunt staff a chance to discuss the day and 
to eat, drink and be merry.” There are few 
sights more welcoming after an active 
afternoon outdoors than a mug of tea and 
a table laden with sandwiches, biscuits and 
Bake O/f-standard cakes. 

In a day and age where there is pressure 
to be the best at everything, could there 
be a more appealing sport than beagling, 


in which there is no need for a competi¬ 
tive nature or for any sporting prowess? 
Being a good sport is far more beneficial; 
the ability to laugh when walking back in 
drenching rain is more desirable than the 
ability to outpace another follower. 

As for accessibility, “With the excep¬ 
tion of Scotland there are few places in 
the British Isles without their resident pack 
of beagles and any first-timer will find a 
welcome from the muddiest fen to the 
highest fell across England, Wales and Ire¬ 
land,” says Higgs. There’s the opportunity 
to “shop around”, too. “Visiting different 
packs is a fascinating pleasure and even 
more so are the opportunities for away 
days from a pack’s regular haunts with 
one’s own hunt,” Higgs continues. 

It’s not just the enjoyment of the follow¬ 
ers that is palpable. As a kennel huntsman, 
Sever is well placed to enthuse, “I hunt 
with beagles for the love of watching the 
hounds that I have spent hours with in the 
kennels follow a scent as they have been 
bred to do for generations. There’s also the 
trepidation of not knowing what the scent 
will be like, how will the weather affect 
the day and how will the hounds perform. 
Every day out in the field is an adventure 
with the hounds and I pitting our wits 


Above left: Stoke Hill and North Dartmoor Beagles 
enjoying inspiring scenery at Posbury. 

Above: if you want to learn about hunting then 
follow beagles. Left, inset: age is no impediment to 
following beagles 

against our adversary (the trail layer), the 
elements and the landscape. When I’m 
hunting, rather than being a spectator 
of nature I am a participant. The hours I 
spend with hounds are the only time when 
all other thoughts escape my mind. There 
is no time to think of life’s often meaning¬ 
less worries. It gives me time, perspective 
and purpose.” 

There are so many compelling reasons 
to go beagling, so why not embrace the 
opportunity? As Harvey extols, “By get¬ 
ting involved with beagling I’ve met many 
wonderful people, travelled the UK, vis¬ 
ited some great pieces of countryside, got 
fit, lost weight, learnt so much, shared so 
much, fallen in love with a new hobby and 
made friends for life. My advice? Give it a 
go, you won’t be disappointed.” And as if he 
wasn’t persuasive enough, his final thought 
should clinch it for anyone still waver¬ 
ing: “Beagling provides a great excuse for 
drinking port and eating cake for lunch. 
What better reason could there be?” ■ 
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Try Turmeric+ 
before you buy 


^ Trustpilot 


Rated Excellent 
by our customers 



You may have heard wellness warriors talking about 
turmeric, only to be left wondering how the popular 
household spice had garnered such a following. 


UTUREYOU, a Cambridge 
nutraceutical company known for 
its popular turmeric supplement, 
is offering new customers the chance to 
try its flagship product for just the cost of 
the £1.50 postage.* 

“I will take these tablets for the 
rest of my days. Obviously I 
intend to be a VERY long term 
customer. Thank you so much” 

The leading nutritional supplement 
innovator has gained praise for their 
Turmeric+ supplement thanks to a 
special formulation that allows more 
of the active ingredient to get where 
it is needed. Curcumin is the active 
ingredient in turmeric, but unfortunately 
it is difficult for the body to absorb 
- meaning that powdered turmeric 
sold in the supermarket isn’t suitable. 
FutureYou’s formulation, which was 
developed in Cambridge, a city known 
across the globe for its academic 


and medical excellence, is 30x more 
absorbable than standard turmeric, 
and also contains vitamin C which 
contributes to normal collagen formation 
for the normal function of cartilage. 
Happy customers have been keen to 
share their experiences and the product 
has received a flurry of positive reviews 
on Trustpilot, the independent online 
review platform, since its launch. ‘I will 
take these tablets for the rest of my days. 
Obviously I intend to be a VERY long 
term customer. Thank you so much,’ said 
one reviewer. To help people find out if 
Turmeric+ is right for them, the company 
is offering people their first month’s 
supply for free. ‘We’re very happy to give 
people their first pack for free so they 
can experience it for themselves,’ says 
Adam Cleevely, the company’s CEO. ‘It 
might sound bonkers but it really isn’t. 
We’re that confident in the effectiveness 
of our formulation. ‘I can’t think of a 
better way to convince people. If they 
like it, they will stick with it. Tens of 
thousands of customers already do.’ 



HOW TO 
CLAIM 
YOUR FREE 
TRIAL PACK 

*Just pay £1.50 postage 

To get hold of your free 
subscription trial pack, 
quote the code FLD15 
when you visit 

www.FutureYouOffers.co.uk 
or call on 0800 808 5740. 

*You only need pay £1.50 postage 
and your free subscription trial pack 
worth £16 will be shipped out via 
Royal Mail 1 st Class. After your trial 
pack, your subsequent packs will cost 
£16 (inc postage) and be delivered 
automatically every 28 days. 

If it’s not for you, simply cancel your 
subscription at any time, without 
obligation. Call 0800 808 5740 for free 
or visit www.FutureYouHealth.com to 
cancel your subscription. 




FutUreYOU Claim your free trial online at Or call on 0800 808 5740 

Cambridge www.FutureYouOffers.co.uk And quote code FLD15 

Discount valid until 30th November 2020. Turmeric+ contains vitamin C which contributes to normal collagen formation for the normal function of cartilage and bones. New UK customers only. 
One free trial per household. Your first box is free (Just pay £1.50 postage) and you will be enrolled into a flexible subscription (£16 every 28 days). We regret but we cannot take payment for 
this offer by cheque. You can stop deliveries at any time without obligation. See website for more information on our subscription service. Turmeric+ from FutureYou Cambridge should be con¬ 
sumed as part of a healthy and balanced diet and lifestyle. If you are taking any prescribed medication or have any medical conditions always consult your doctor or pharmacist before taking 
vitamins or supplements. Trial pack promotion cannot be used in conjunction with any other promotions. 









Sea Fishing 
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Discover the Isle of Mull 


Knock House 
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Explore the Islands 


Salmon & Trout Fishing 


Benmore Estate offers a 32,000 acre adventure playground for the sporting enthusiast 

Benmores 12 bedroom classic sporting lodge is available for exclusive use year round. 

To enquire about availability and book your Scottish Island experience please contact the team: 


enquiries@benmoreestate.co.uk www.benmoreestate.co.uk 
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SHOTGUN CLEANING KIT 

BERETTA 

Field pouch for cleaning your 
gun on the go. Everything 
required to keep the 12-bore in 
tip-top condition. 

♦ Price £52 
< Tel 01606 738800 
thesportinglodge.co.uk 


LANDACRE PHEASANT 
FISH PRINTED TEE 

GALLOX 

A fish in pheasant’s clothing. 
Useful layer made from 100% 
recycled fabric - saving 2700 
litres of water per tee. 

♦ Price £29 
Tel 07939 955808 
♦ gallox.co.uk 


PAIR OF DEELEY 
SHOTGUN SLIPS 

WESTLEY RICHARDS 

Handcrafted in vegetable 
tanned leather with ultra-soft 
fleece lining, stock stay, brass 
fittings and heavy-duty zip. 
Handsome. 

Price £1,495 
< Tel 0121 333 1900 
store.westleyrichards.com 






Fabulous 
gift ideas 


BASE CAMP KETTLE 1.6LT 
STAINLESS STEEL 

KELLY KETTLE 

Riverbank essential, boils water 
at speed using pine cones, 
twigs, dry grass or bark. Hours 
of hunter-gatherer fun. 

♦ Price £56 
< Tel 020 3393 1136 
kellykettle.com 


HEADPHONES 

HUNTSMAN 

Limited-edition Master 
& Dynamic wireless 
headphones, finished in 
Peck house tweed by 
Huntsman. 

Price £599 
♦ Tel 020 7734 7441 
♦ huntsmansavilerow.com 


Perfect presents for the 
sporting men, ladies, sprogs 
and dogs in your life, and treats 
for your home, too 

-> 

DECANTER 

OLIVER BROWN 

Crystal glass decanter with hand-enamelled 
detailing, in a traditional square spirit style. 

♦ Price £610 

♦ Tel 020 7259 9494 

♦ oliverbrown.org.uk 


-> 

BRONTOLARE 
LACE-UP BOOT 

BRANDECOSSE 

Impact-absorbing footbed, 
hydrophobic leather, high 
cushioned collar and easy- 
tightening lacing system. 
Boot up and on. 

Price £279 
Tel 01644 430151 
♦ brandecosse.com 


SPECIMEN WALES 60LB 
SCALES 

REUBEN HEATON 

Based on the standard 4000 
series scale with limited-edition 
face. Think big and be ready to 
record that whopper. 

Price £89 
♦ Tel 01544 327111 
sportfish.co.uk 
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BAKERBOY TWEED CAP 

WILLIAM POWELL 

Scottish lovat mill tweed in universally 
flattering style, made in England with satin lining. 
Several new tweeds available. 

♦ Price £55 ♦ Tel 01295 595570 
williampowell.com 

LINEN PYJAMAS 

Hand cut and sewn in Gloucester, with 
hand-rolled piping and mother-of-pearl buttons. 
Jermyn Street shop has the full range of fabrics. 
Night-time necessity. 



A 

SCARF 

DUBARRY 

Bespoke Dubarry plaid pattern in 
100% wool. Lightweight and eminently 
wearable. Comes in ruby and navy, too. 
♦ Price £39 Tel 01608 677622 





WINTER PHEASANT 
SCULPTURE 

ANDREW KAY SCULPTURES 

Perfect perched on a garden 
wall, plinth or guarding a ha-ha. 
Measures 32cm x 52cm. 

♦ Price £640 
♦ Tel 07740 306412 
andrewkaysculpture.co.uk 


SILVER-PLATED CIGAR TUBE 

PURDEY 

Keep snug in your pocket until after 
you wipe their eye. 

Price £175 


SPEAKER BENTLEY X NAIM 

Sleek wireless speaker, to use on its own or as part of 
a multi-room system; easy app control. 

♦ Price £1,799 ♦ Tel 0333 247 0241 
♦ shop.bentleymotors.com 


dubarry.com 


<- 

CUFFLINKS 

DEAKIN & FRANCIS 

Sterling silver for 
sporting sorts, with a 
vibrant enamel finish. 

♦ Price £300 
♦ Tel 0121 236 7751 
deakinandfrancis.co.uk 


EAR DEFENDER CASE 

FINE SHOOTING 
ACCESSORIES 

Leather case in tan, oxblood 
or dark havana. Small brass 
ring attaches to belt or 
cartridge bag. 

♦ Price £58 
♦ Tel 0191 323 3843 
fineshootingaccessories.com 


* 
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♦ Price £450 ♦ Tel 020 7930 9980 
♦ emmawillis.com 


t 


Tel 020 74991801 
♦ purdey.com 



<r 

ROUND GAMING TABLE 

DAL NEGRO 

Made from walnut, beech and 
toulipier in Italy, measures 116cm 
across and 79 cm tall. Hides a host 
of top notch gaming kit, including 
roulette wheel, backgammon and 
poker chips. Eyes down. 

♦ Price £2,905 
♦ Tel 01380 829922 
♦ simonlucasbridgesupplies.co.uk 


V 

PERSONALISED DECK SHOES 

Water-resistant, full-grain leather in four colours and 
choice of gold or silver lettering on the side. Smart 
on, or off, the seas. 

Price £100 Tel 07879 913983 wuzzos.com 
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BRORA X TROY LONDON 



Fair Isle for festive flair. 
Scrumptiously soft lambswool, 
made in one of Scotland’s oldest 
knitwear mills. 





4r~ 

TOSCANA SHEEPSKIN 
REVERSIBLE GILET 

ETON TAYLOR 

Well-made, reversible 
gilet with soft, sueded finish, 
snug shearling inner and 
tie-in waist. 

Price £370 
Tel 07720 548510 
etontaylor.co.uk 


NECKLACE 

SUSANNAH LOVIS 

Victorian hunting 
rifle necklace, set in 
18-carat rose gold with 
18 rose-cut diamonds. A 
sporting sparkler. 

♦ Price £2,950 

♦ Tel 020 7493 2 0 08 

♦ susannahlovis.com 


Price £195 Tel 020 3457 8549 
troylondon.com 






BUFF 

SPORTARM 

Neck warmer, face covering 
or beanie. Super-soft snoods 
in pheasant, grouse or 
guinea fowl design. 

♦ Price £17 
Tel 020 8845 8849 
♦ sportarm.com 


HERITAGE HIDE GUN SLIP 

BRADLEYS THE TANNERY 

Sheepskin-lined, hair-on-hide 
leather classic carry case. 
Matching cartridge bag also 
available. Fashionable in the field. 
Price £295 
Tel 01746 766563 
bradleysthetannery.co.uk 


KILT 

HOUSE OF BRUAR 

Heritage design for modern sporting 
Dianas. With leather buckle straps and 
authentic kilt pin. Made in Scotland. 

♦ Price £130 
♦ Tel 0345136 0111 
< houseofbruar.com 


SHE WHO DARES 
SNEAKERS 

WORLD SECRETS 

Hard-wearing, Ikat 
sneakers, part of a limited- 
edition collection. Snazzily 
shod for the season. 

Price £130 
♦ Tel 07908 449116 
worldsecrets.co.uk 


PRO WADING 
JACKET 

ORVIS 

Award-winning, 
waterproof, breathable 
technical jacket for 
those bent on the river. 

♦ Price £349 

♦ Tel 0333 400 4177 

♦ orvis.co.uk 


OMG BAG 

HAYLEY HANSON 

The only luxury bags 
in the world made from 
Welsh leather. Squirrel 
away the essentials in 
style. Available in Petite, 
Standard and Grande. 
Price from £200 
♦ Tel 01874 754 211 
hayleyhanson.co.uk 
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Cartridges 

www. rc-cartridges. com 


supporting COUNTRY FOOD 


Finer quality cartridge 

Cal 16. Case length 67mm 
Shot weight 28 and 30 gram. 

Shot size 4, 5, 6 and 7 with plastic and fibre wads 


Ask for RC 16 at your nearest dealer or contact 
01728 660 372 nick@shootingstarcc.co.uk 










A 

HUMANTOOL 

BACK IN ACTION 

Portable, practical and 
pain beating. Improve 
ergonomics when sitting 
for better posture and 
core fitness. 

♦ Price £119 
Tel 020 7930 8309 
♦ backinaction.co.uk 


y 

LARGE PLANTER 

TOOKA 

Beautiful bone inlay 
planter with brass rim, 
tin insert and felt base. 
Striking chevrons for 
inspired planting. 

4 Price £125 
Tel 07921 409869 
tooka.co.uk 


FIELD CHAIR 

MELVILL & MOON 

Easy to erect and 
surprisingly comfortable. 
Old-fashioned cotton 
canvas with Canadian 
oak. Stylish safari seating. 
Price £250 
♦ Tel 07780 335521 
melvillandmoon.co.uk 


HANDSCRUB 

TAM MASON 

Organic sugar combined with essential oils 
are a boon for outdoor hands. Black pepper 
and verbena receives our thumbs up. 

♦ Price £15 ♦ Tel 07764 576162 
tammason.co.uk 
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CUSHION 

JONATHAN ADLER 

Hand embroidered and backed with 
suitably festive velvet, filled with 
feather down. 

Price £150 Tel 020 7589 9563 
♦ uk.jonathanadler.com 


PHEASANT TRAY 

MELISSA LAFAVE 

Elegant game bird on glass in 
green or burgundy. Available 
in two sizes. 

Price £60,15cm x 15cm; £85, 
20cm x 20cm 
< Tel 07747 612188 
melissalafavelondon.com 


y 

TRAY 

JOANNA WOOD 

Sleek, stainless-steel tray finished 
with horn handles for serving in style. 
♦ Price £160 
Tel 020 7730 5064 
♦ joannawood.com 


BROWN TROUT FISH CLOCK 

BONITO CLOCKS 

Mesmerising timekeeper with lustrous 
shimmer and pendulum tail. Designed and 
handmade in London. 

Price US$99 (from the UK). Save 5% with 
code KEEPSWIMMING 
♦ Tel 07827 017306 
bonitoclocks.com 


PAIR OF SILVER PHEASANTS 

HANCOCKS 

A brace of smart, silver pheasants, 
modelled by wildlife artist Ian Bowles. 
Price £3,500 
♦ Tel 020 7493 8904 
♦ hancocks-london.com 
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Home Office, Party Bam, One 6^ Two Bedroom Accommodation, Home Gym -you decide! 
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www.primeoak.co.uk info@primeoak.co.uk 01384 296611 


REQUEST A FREE 
DESIGN CONSULTATION 
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FAIRY LIGHTS 

String LED lights in sets of 20, 35 or 50 for decorating dorms 
and dens. Wide variety of colours or customise your own. 

< Price from £29.95 cableandcotton.com 


SHOOTING COAT 

Waterproof, windproof, 100% wool shooting coat for sporting 
sprogs aged two to 15 years. 

Price from £80 Tel 01386 710000 startsmart.co.uk 


LOUNGERS 

LOUNGERS CLOTHING 

Hardwearing, organic brushed cotton for bed, dorm, lazy 
mornings or keeping mud at bay. Lounging, 
with a conscience, in two colourways. 

♦ Price Children £22; adult sizes from £38. 

Save 10% with code THEFIELD 
Tel 07796 950805 


loungersclothing.com 


GYM BAG 

TORI MURPHY 

Amass easily mislaid 
kit in monogrammed style; 
100% cotton, available in 
five colours. 

♦ Price £35 plus £2.50 
per letter 
♦ Tel 01773 711128 
torimurphy.com 


MINI PROJECTOR 

KODAK 

Put movie night on the big 
screen with the Luma 75. 
Rechargeable with in-built 
speakers and petite enough 
to pocket. 

Price £179.99 
♦ amazon.co.uk 


THE ED STAFFORD SHELTER KIT 

THE DEN KIT COMPANY 

Professional grade shelter kit inspired by 
Amazon adventurer Ed Stafford. 

♦ Price £60 
Tel 01694 751733 
thedenkitco.com 


CHILD’S HUNTING WHIP 

THE HUNTING STOCK MARKET 

Leather-covered whip, ridged Scottish 
deer antler handle for extra grip with nickel 
or silver-plated collar. Can be engraved. 
Price £142 with nickel collar 
♦ Tel 07557 989963 
♦ huntingstockmarket.com 


HAMMERHEAD MUDHEAD KIDS 
OFF-ROAD BUGGY 

STORM BUGGIES 

Off-road tyres, hydraulic brakes and a 
reverse gear with throttle limiter and 
removable keys. Ultimate paddock 
playtime, now owned by Polaris. 

♦ Price £1,599 
Tel 01444 245205 
♦ stormbuggies.com 


PICK UP STICKS 

NOBLE MACMILLAN 

A classic game, packaged 
in a smart, personalised 
calfskin leather box for table 
top tension. 

Price £105 
Tel 020 7581 4178 
noblemacmillan.com 
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Westley Richards 

ENGLAND 1812 



The Bourn brook Travel Bag Collection. 
Handcrafted alongside our prized best guns and rifles. 


WESTLEYRICHARDS.COM/BOURNBROOK 
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SHAMPOO 

ANIMOLOGY 

Remove pests and soothe sore skin 
with Flea & Tick. Forget ketchup in 
favour of Fox Poo. 

Price £5.50 Tel 01722 786864 
♦ animology.co.uk 
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TREATS 

THE INNOCENT HOUND 

Turkey & cranberry triangles and 
venison & apple bites for perfect peg 
dogs. Handmade, British, festive. 

♦ Price £10 ♦ Tel 01937 841175 
♦ theinnocentpet.co.uk 


▼ 

MUD DADDY 

FUR FEATHER & FIN 

Rinse paws and field kit without electricity 
or batteries. Essential car boot kit. 
Five-litre water tank, 1.2 metre hose. 
Price £34.99 Tel 01243 811844 
furfeatherandfin.com 


PAW BALM 

WILD DOG CO 

Lick-safe, 100% natural balm for poorly 
paws. Soothes and conditions to solve 
cracking, dryness and irritation. 

♦ Price £11.95 

4 hello@wilddogbalm.co.uk 
wilddogbalm.co.uk 


DRYING COAT 

SICCARO 

Lightweight, fast-acting dog drying robe 
that also reduces wet dog smell. 

Wear on the move or at rest. Sizes XS to XL. 
♦ Price £61 ♦ Tel 01786 450404 
bushwear.co.uk 



STOCKING 

IVY & DUKE 

Handmade chimneypiece 
essential, with 
personalisation for 
especially good gundogs. 
♦ Price £30, plus £10 for 
personalisation 

♦ Tel 0161 660 5534 

♦ ivyandduke.co.uk 





U. 

TRAVEL BLANKET 

Roll up and go with alternate sides of 
waterproof fabric and cosy polar fleece. 
♦ Price £75 Tel 07590 720569 
kintails.com 





COLLAR AND SLIP LEAD 

TWOOL 

British wool rope and braid 
collar with matching slip lead. 
Hand laid on a traditional ropewalk 
and finished with upcycled leather. 
Lead ropes also available. 
Price lead £30, collar £35 
♦ Tel 01364 654467 
♦ twool.co.uk 


DUMMIES 

Trio training bundle of pheasant, partridge 
and woodcock for proper field preparation. 
Red and green, tricky for canine eyes, 
encourages following the scent. 

Price £38 Tel 01462 457034 
workingdogcompany.co.uk 
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WORLD RENOWNED ESTATES | FIRST-CLASS HOSPITALITY 
BESPOKE SHOOTING EXPERIENCES I 200+ BIRD DAYS 


BRIGANDS VAYNOR PLAS DINAM KliMPTON MAESMAWR BETTWS HALL 

PARK HALL 


f ) | 

+ 44 (o) 1686 650 628 www.bettwshall.com shooting@bettwshall.com 
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COVID CODE 
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FIELD SUBSCRIPTION 

THE FIELD 

Be the first to read the latest instalment 
of the original and ultimate sporting 
journal, delivered monthly to your door. 
Price from £20.99* 

Tel 0330 333 1113 (quote ABX2) 

♦ thefieldsubs.co.uk/ABX2 


cftrirc 

LONDON SOCK CO 

Sock club for the sartorially minded. Three-, 
six- and 12-month memberships available for a 
choice of one, two or three pairs monthly. 

♦ Price from £30 for 3 months 
Tel 020 3879 4558 
londonsockcompany.com 


CHEESE 

PAXTON & WHITFIELD 

Four hand-cut cheeses chosen for the season 
and delivered monthly. Platinum membership 
includes 12 Days of Christmas hamper. 
Price from £120 for 3 months 
♦ Tel 01451 823460 
paxtonandwhitfield.co.uk 
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West London 
Shooting School 
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MEMBERSHIP 

WEST LONDON 
SHOOTING SCHOOL 

Hone the moves with proper 
tuition and exclusive access to 
benefits, events and offers. 
Price one-off annual payment 
from £216 adult; £150 junior; 
£320 family 
Tel 020 8845 1377 
♦ shootingschool.co.uk 


COFFEE 

TWO CHIMPS 

Characterful, freshly roasted speciality coffee, 
whole bean or ground, for any device. Gift 
subscriptions keep the coffee coming. Try 
Knowledgeable Wellies or Lobster Matador. 
Price from £15.90 for two deliveries 
♦ Tel 01572 774389 
twochimpscoffee.com 


BROWNIES 

GOWER COTTAGE 

Exquisitely home baked, the original version 
has The Field’s vote. Other varieties include: 
chocolate orange; walnut; blondie; and 
raspberry ripple. 

♦ Price from £49.99 for 3 months 
■ Tel 01792 390011 
♦ gowercottagebrownies.co.uk 
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Melton Hunt Club 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP 

MELTON HUNT CLUB 

Allows hunt subscribers 
to hunt at a reduced rate 
with the Belvoir, Cottesmore, 
Quorn and Meynell & South 
Staffordshire. Limited number of 
days. Forrard on! 

♦ Price £50 standing order 

♦ Tel 07785 291915 

♦ melton-hunt-club.org.uk 


TEA 

RARE TEA CO 

World travel via a teapot. The Rare 
Tea subscription delivers three 
perennially popular loose-leaf 
teas and herbs per month. 
Price £18.99 per month 
< Tel 020 7681 0115 
rareteacompany.com 


Rnnir? 

THE WILLOUGHBY 
BOOK CLUB 

For every breed of bibliophile, 
from classics to cookbooks. 
Three-, six- and 12-month 
subscriptions, with a book 
donated to Book Aid International. 
Price from £39.99 for 3 months 
Tel 0116 3192330 
♦ thewilloughbybookclub.co.uk 
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CLASSICAL MUSIC 

PRIMEPHONIC 

Largest digital collection of classic works, 
curated by experts. High-resolution streaming, 
offline listening and digital CD booklets. 

♦ Price £9.99 per month premium; 
£14.99 per month platinum 
♦ Tel 0031653171862 
primephonic.com 
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High Pheasant Extreme - THE choice for high bird days. Hard hitting, drop dead performance. 

Widely recognised as the smoothest high performance load. 

Ultimate Twenty - Excellence Accelerated. A devastating combination of lethal energy and 

dense pattern. 
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hand-warmer 
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BWB EVO 
waterproof 
& breathable 
membrane 



Cargo pockets, 
drain holes and 
fastening to 
stay open 


NEW 


Wood bridge Fleece 

£1 19.95 


Polartec 300 
technical fabric, 
fast drying and 
pill resistant 


An extremely versatile fleece jacket with fully detachable 
sleeves, converting this jacket into a gilet. Manufactured in 
luxuriant Polartec 300, the leading technical fleece fabric 
which delivers a high degree of warmth, without weight 
It is also highly breathable, fast drying and pill resistant. 
Available in charcoal blue and British racing green. 



Windproof 
protection cuffs 


NEW 


Light Packable Aria Jacket 

£ 229.95 


The perfect lightweight, packable jacket for the changeable British 
climate! Use this coat as a shell on warmer days and you’ll stay 
perfectly dry, but with added layers underneath, you’ll be toasty, 
even in the cold of winter The jacket has a large zipped pocket 
into which it can be folded away and carried on the belt. 

The BWB (Beretta Waterproof Breathable) EVO membrane 
combined with taped seams, provides excellent protection 
from the elements. Additionally, the outer fabric has a 
DWR (Durable Water Repellent) treatment. 
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Looking for aliens 
on Orkney 


In the decade since its arrival, the 
stoat has wreaked havoc on the 
islands. Huge expense is now 
being incurred to remove it 


he news that the Orkney 
Native Wildlife Project, 
jointly led by RSPB Scot¬ 
land, Scottish Natural 
Heritage (SNH) and Ork¬ 
ney Islands Council, had 
spent £90,000 on training six dogs and 
their handlers to hunt stoats is, of itself, a 
bit of a showstopper. It reminded me of the 
context and how this extraordinary busi¬ 
ness typifies much that is wrong with the 
conservation industry and its inability to 
see beyond the money. 

The Orkneys was a mammal-free zone 
when glaciation ended some 10,000 years 
ago. Nothing without wings or fins could 
get there, until, that is, human beings, that 
forever restless and inquisitive species, 


arrived in Neolithic times and decided 
that a few of their domestic animals might 
do quite nicely here. Sometime later, a 
migrant boat, probably from the Low 
Countries, had another mammal stowed 
away on board and it too found the island 
conducive to its needs. These stowaways 
were common voles, a species widely dis¬ 
tributed in continental Europe but absent 
from Britain, where we have field voles, 
bank voles and even water voles but not 
the common vole. When, several millen¬ 
nia later, it was noticed that the unusually 
large voles found on Orkney were differ¬ 
ent from the mainland versions, they were 
christened, perhaps not very imagina¬ 
tively, Orkney voles and are now seen as a 
‘native species’. 


It is thought that the stoat reached the Orkney 
Isles by boat, and was quick to adapt 

Being characterised as a native species 
is of vital importance in the modern con¬ 
servation industry. Native species are far 
less likely to be subjected to lethal control 
by NGOs than ‘non-native species’. The 
RSPB, for example, kills just about every 
mink it can lay its hands on but will not 
kill stoats, irrespective of the damage they 
might do, because they are native and the 
things they prey on have evolved to live, if 
sometimes precariously, alongside them. 

Well, that used to be the case but it has 
changed. This is because the stoats have 
done what the Orkney voles’ ancestors did, 
and what the black rat, the house mouse -* 
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and the brown rat have all done when 
they got the chance, and stowed away on 
a ship bound for pastures new. No one is 
suggesting that anyone was mad enough 
to introduce stoats to Orkney deliberately. 
What seems likely to have happened is 
that one or more pregnant female stoats 
stowed away, probably in a consignment 
of round bales, and found when they 
emerged that they were in a veritable 
promised land, full of oversize voles, no 
competition and no gamekeepers. 

A PROBLEM ARISES 

I first became aware that there was a prob¬ 
lem, a small one at that time, when I met 
with some senior RSPB staff, shortly after 
I’d become chairman of GWCT in 2010. I 
soon learnt that many within the RSPB 


assume that because I shoot, my knowl¬ 
edge and potential usefulness to them is 
limited to killing things. Accordingly, they 
raised the issue of the Orkney stoat and 
exterminating them and, as a shooter red 
in tooth and claw, thought I ought to be 
able to help. 

Unfortunately, it turned out that my 
suggested solution to the stoat prob¬ 
lem was considered so unhelpful as to 
be unacceptable. My idea, perhaps not 
surprisingly, was that they ask the Scot¬ 
tish Gamekeepers Association (SGA) for 
the contact details of the best gamekeep¬ 
ers available and pay whatever it took to 
get one of them to come to Orkney, pro¬ 
vide the keeper with everything he asked 
for and promised him a substantial bonus 
when he could demonstrate that the place 


was stoat free. This would not be cheap but 
it would probably have come in at a five- 
figure sum. I was told, not for the first time 
or the last, that I didn’t understand. There 
was no need for lethal control, which 
would anyway be unpopular with their 
members, the stoats would be live trapped 
and released unharmed on the mainland. 

POSING A THREAT 

Time moves on and much to the project 
leaders’ surprise the plan to live trap the 
stoats and relocate them on the main¬ 
land did not turn out to be an unmitigated 
success. They were right, of course, they 
always are. I have to admit I didn’t under¬ 
stand. All I understood was that their plan 
was not going to work. But then they had 
picked the least efficient technique to deal 
with what was a serious and worsening 
situation. Whilst I understood that it would 
not work I have to admit that I had no idea 
how badly it would fail and how well the 
stoats would do. There are nowalot of them 
and they are all over the place. They pre¬ 
sent a huge threat to Orkney’s traditional 


66 They pose a serious threat to the 
hen harrier population, through chick 
predation and competing for voles 99 
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wildlife assemblages, particularly to 
ground-nesting birds such as curlew, red¬ 
shank and other waders. In the case of the 
islands’ important hen harrier popula¬ 
tion, the stoats pose a serious threat, both 
directly, through chick predation, and 
indirectly, by competing for the supply of 
Orkney voles that make up an important 
part of the hen harriers’ diet. 

All this has produced a particularly dif¬ 
ficult problem, especially for the RSPB. 
According to my reading of the char¬ 
ity’s bag data, nowhere in mainland 
Britain does the RSPB report killing stoats 
on its reserves; nowhere does it accept 
that killing stoats is necessary to protect 
ground-nesting birds; and it appears to 
have persuaded other organisations to fol¬ 
low this line. 

PARADISE LOST 

Now, if something isn’t done and done 
quickly, Orkney will go from being a 
paradise for ground nesting birds, includ¬ 
ing being a major source of hen harriers, 
to being yet another wader sink. Another 


place where the perfect habitat lures the 
birds into nesting but where, instead of 
fledging healthy offspring, they simply 
produce bite-size snacks for an efficient 
mammalian predator. 

The problem is, if you have to kill stoats 
to protect ground-nesting birds on Orkney, 
how can you then maintain that you don’t 
need to kill them to protect the same birds 
on the mainland? The first answer is that 
the stoats are not native to Orkney. How¬ 
ever, whilst that is a good reason for getting 
rid of the stoats, it doesn’t answer the ques¬ 
tion. A curlew is a curlew, whether it nests 
in Derbyshire or Orkney. These species 
are all exactly the same as those found on 
the mainland, they are not some flightless 
curiosity on a remote antipodean island. 
There must be another special reason or 
the RSPB and others might have to rethink 
their approach to mainland stoat control. 

This gets us back to our vole. The unique 
reason why the stoats have to be killed on 
Orkney and not in Derbyshire or Suffolk is 
that they are preying on the Orkney vole. 
Thank God for the dear old vole, a rare 


Above left: when glaciation ended, the Orkneys 
was mammal free. Top.- stoats predate the eggs 
of ground-nesting birds, such as the great skua. 
Above: the Orkney vole, now considered a native 

native mammal about to be eaten by an 
invasive alien. So, it is different after all. 
The slaughter of the chicks of ground¬ 
nesting birds is not the main reason for 
exterminating stoats, its the voles that 
were brought to Orkney by humans, albeit 
a long time ago. 

It is a free country and you can believe 
that if you like, but forget the justifica¬ 
tion and think of the cost. When I heard 
some time ago that more than £60,000 
was being spent as a consequence of the 
stoat problem on Orkney, I have to say 
that I thought it sounded relatively cheap. 
But that was before I discovered that the 
£60,000 was only to draw up the plan. 
The real figure was more than £6 million 
and, in the way of these things, will almost 
certainly rise again. After all, the £90,000 
for buying and training six dogs and teach¬ 
ing their handlers what to do is only the -> 
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start-up cost. The estimate for the planned 
five years is £300,000. Interestingly, you 
could run seven packs of hounds for five 
years and have some change left out of 
£300,000, so it seems a bit pricey to me. 

TIME WASTED 

I have no problem whatsoever with kill¬ 
ing stoats and I certainly support the idea 
of eradicating them from Orkney, after 
all, a decade ago, when there was a small, 
localised population, I suggested how it 
could be done quickly and economically. 
What I object to is the appalling waste of 
time, allowing the problem to get entirely 
out of hand, and the consequent outra¬ 
geous cost. If the people and organisations 
involved had done the right thing a decade 
ago, the problem would not now exist - or, 
if it did, it would be at a level that was far 
more amenable to cost-effective control or 
eradication. The people and organisations 
who made the catastrophic decisions then 
are the same ones that are handling these 
jaw-dropping sums of money now. How 
can it be that the people who failed to do 
something when it was relatively easy are 
going to get £6 million to do the same thing 
when it is far, far more difficult? 

One odd reason is that, to be fair to the 
RSPB,itdidindeedwantmoneyspentkilling 

66 The problem 
has been allowed 
to get out of 
hand, resulting in 
outrageous cost 99 

the stoats a lot earlier but it wanted it to 
be someone else’s money. Just because 
the RSPB turns over £140 milion a year, 
clears on average £3 million every month 
in legacies and, last year, had an operating 
surplus of £12 million, does not mean that 
it wants to spend its own money protecting 
the ground-nesting birds of Orkney from 
alien stoats. It took as long as it did because 
that is how long it takes to get the money 
from the EU. 

Another reason may be that if anyone 
else other than RSPB was doing this, all 
hell would break loose. Its celebrity vice- 
president, Chris Packham, would be all 
over Twitter, raising his troops, accusing 
poor old SNH staff, yet again, of having 
blood on their hands, with all the conse¬ 
quences of death threats and protests. But 
as the RSPB are involved, happily none 


of this has happened. The fact that in the 
years leading up to its involvement it has, 
apparently, killed just one stoat and has 
watched as the situation deteriorated for 
nearly a decade, clearly makes it uniquely 
well suited to the task in hand. 

In these circumstances, it is not unrea¬ 
sonable to ask if this pattern of behaviour 
has been noticed by the key players. Has 
SNH noticed that if the RSPB gets the 
money, there is little or no adverse com¬ 
ment from its vice-president and his 
fellow travellers, but if someone else gets 
involved or receives funding - or even per¬ 
mission to cull predators - the sky falls in? 
You don’t have to be bad to take the path 
of least resistance. Anyone who was mod¬ 
erately risk averse and averagely aware of 
social media could hardly be blamed for 
doing so, I might myself in their position, 


Top: a fox terrier on Orkney - part of the dog team 
deployed to hunt stoats on the islands 
Above: the project involves deploying a network of 
7,000 trap boxes 

especially when you look back at the per¬ 
sonal consequences of the alternative. 

We seem to have reached a point that 
is both ridiculous and tragic. Huge sums of 
public money are being spent on conserva¬ 
tion, often without any apparent concern 
for value for money or the delivery of real, 
sustainable outcomes. This money is being 
channelled into a small number of already 
rich and powerful organisations, that seem 
intent on excluding communities of place 
and interest from participation, let alone 
accessing any of the money they acquire. 

They may, after all, be wrong. Perhaps I 
do understand. ■ 
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n f any plant can be called 
enigmatic it must be the 
opium poppy, for it has 
been both a blessing and 
curse to mankind. Native 
to a region that ranges 
from Turkey east to Afghanistan, India, 
Myanmar and Thailand, for centuries the 
disarmingly pretty plant decorated gar¬ 
dens of the wealthy and was used as part 
of floral decorations. 

Papaver somniferum (‘Papaver’ the 
poppy genus; ‘somniferum’ after Somnus, 
the Roman god of sleep) grows quickly 
up to a height of one metre. As a blessing 
it is the source of the painkiller morphine; 
as a curse, one of its derivatives, heroin, 
has had catastrophic effects on mankind 
worldwide. The poppy also has the unen¬ 
viable reputation (correct me if I’m wrong) 
of being the only plant to cause a war. 

Said to have been exploited by man¬ 
kind for at least 6,000 years, the earliest 
reference to the plant being cultivated is 
in 3,400BC in south-west Asia, where the 
Sumerians called it hul gil, the ‘joy plant’. 
With such a reputation it isn’t surprising 
that people began to cultivate it to increase 
availability and reduce the cost, and it soon 
found its way along the Silk Road, west to 
the Mediterranean and east to China. 

For centuries what was commonly called 
‘milk of the poppy’ (now called opium) was 
prescribed for almost every ailment. The 
name aptly describes the milk-like latex 
found in the capsules enclosing the seeds 
of the plant from which, when dried, mor¬ 
phine, codeine and heroin are derived. 
The name ‘opium’ comes from the ancient 
Greek name for the sap: opion. 

PAIN RELIEF 

My quest to find out how and why Papaver 
somniferum got its pain-relieving proper¬ 
ties led me down a lot of blind alleys until 
I discovered that a team of researchers has 
been studying the subject for several years. 

By chance, over millions of years it 
seems that the genetic composition of 
Papaver somniferum plants underwent 
several mutations. One or more of these 
created a gene that produces an enzyme 
that converts molecules into compounds 
that eventually become morphine and 
codeine. Without that gene, Papaver 
somniferum wouldn’t have pain-killing 
properties; in fact, many varieties of poppy 
have little or none. -> 

Due to ground disturbance, field poppies grew 
between the trenches during World War I. Now 
commonly called the Flanders poppy, they have 
come to symbolise the sacrifice of fallen soldiers 
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Charles Darwin’s ‘survival of the fit¬ 
test’ theory perhaps provides the answer 
to ‘why’ the mutations occurred. Her¬ 
bivorous animals, sleeping or dozy after 
munching poppy plants, are more vul¬ 
nerable than alert animals to carnivorous 
predators. So natural selection favoured 
animals that didn’t browse on poppy 
plants - and the plants evolved a defence 
system against browsing herbivores. 

MORPHINE DISCOVERED 

In 1805, German pharmacist Friedrich 
Serturner discovered morphine while 
working as an assistant in a pharmacy in 
Germany. He named the substance he had 
isolated ‘morphine’ after Morpheus, the 
ancient Greek god of sleep and dreams, 
and to prove that it was the active ingre¬ 
dient in opium he publicly experimented 
on himself and three friends. When con¬ 
vinced, physicians called it ‘God’s own 
medicine’ because of its reliability, long- 
lasting effects and safety. 

Ironically, in a quest to find a non- 
addictive alternative to morphine, 
Charles Wright, a chemistry lecturer in 
London, isolated the seriously addictive 
diamorphine in 1874. In 1898, the German 
company Bayer began manufacturing it 
as a non-addictive pain medication under 
the brand name ‘heroin’ (possibly derived 
from the ancient Greek word for a hero: 
people who took the drug said they felt 
heroic). When its addictive potential was 
recognised the drug’s production was 
stopped in 1913. 

In the early 1800s, British traders 
introduced opium into China from Brit¬ 
ish-owned Bengal. They weren’t the first 
to do so - Turkish and Arab traders had 
prevously introduced the drug into China 
in the late 1500s. 

Until the 17th century it had been used 
in relatively small quantities to relieve 
pain. Then tobacco began to be imported 
into China and pipe smoking became 
popular. By 1729, opium smoking had 
become such a problem that the emperor 
prohibited its import and the smoking 
of it. Despite the decree the opium trade 
continued to flourish. By 1773, the British 
had become the leading supplier of opium 
to China and by 1793 the British East India 
Company had established a monopoly on 
the opium trade, with poppy growers in 
India forbidden to sell to competitors. 

Soaring opium addiction rates in China 
led to two so-called ‘Opium Wars’ in the 
mid 19th century, both of which China 
lost, forcing the opening of Chinese ports 
to western traders and eventually the 
concesson of Hong Kong to Britain. 


Opium imports continued to increase 
after the wars and, unsurprisingly, with 
the predominantly peasant farmer popu¬ 
lation largely debilitated by both famine 
and opium addiction, this led to a revo¬ 
lution. Privately owned land was seized 
by the people and given to communities; 
Mao Zedong rose to become Communist 


“By 1773, 
Britain was 
the leading 
supplier of 
opium to 
China” 


Above: a milk-like latex found in the capsules 
enclosing the seeds of Papaver somniferum is 
used to make opium 

Right: the Flanders poppy - also called the red or 
corn poppy - is now synonymous with Poppy Day, 
or Remembrance Day 

leader in 1949 and went on to instigate 
the so-called ‘Cultural Revolution’ from 
1966 until his death in 1976. According 
to some commentators, the revolution 
paralysed China politically, damaged the 
economy and society, and caused the 
death of possibly as many as two million 
people. However, Zedong’s government is 
credited with the ruthless eradication of 
both the consumption of opium and the 
production of opium poppies. 

William Gladstone, British prime minis¬ 
ter from 1892 to 1894, strongly opposed the 
British action in Parliament at the time, and 
wrote: “I am in dread of the judgements of 
God upon England for our national iniquity 
towards China.” 
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IN FLANDERS FIELDS - A SYMBOL OF REMEMBRANCE 


MONET and Van Gogh couldn’t resist 
painting poppies and poets have waxed 
lyrical about them, so it would be remiss 
of me not to give some space to one of the 
opium poppy’s cousins, which will enjoy 
a high profile this month: Papaver rhoeas 
(‘rhoeas’ is the Greek word for red). It goes 
by many names: common, field and Shirley 
poppy, corn rose, red weal and others - 
but we know it best as the Flanders poppy 
because, growing from seeds that can 
remain dormant for 100 years, they were 
the first flowers to appear in the blitzed 
ground of Flanders during World War I. 

Within living memory, blood-red pop¬ 
pies adorned Britain’s farmland during 
the summer months. Having long been 
associated with mankind it is not surpris¬ 
ing that it has established a firm place in 
folklore. It was called the ‘thunder-flower’ 
and children were told that if a petal fell off 
the flower when it was picked the gatherer 


could be struck by lightning. It was also 
variously claimed that if a flower were held 
too near an eye it would cause blindness, 
too near an ear would cause earache and, 
if smelled, nosebleeds would follow that 
could only be stopped by pushing a cob¬ 
web up the nostrils. 

All nonsense, but not without purpose; 
it may not produce opium but it does con¬ 
tain an alkaloid called rhoeadine, which 
is a mild sedative. The pretty red flowers 
must have tempted children to pick them. 
The prospect of being struck by lightning, 
becoming blind, having nosebleeds or ear¬ 
ache would have been good deterrents. 

On 2 May 1915 during the bloody second 
battle of Ypres, 22-year-old Lieutenant 
Alexis Heimer was killed by an enemy 
shell. His death was witnessed by a close 
friend, 42-year-old Canadian Major John 
McCrae, who, with no chaplain available, 
performed funeral rites the next morning. 


The stories of what followed are many and 
varied, but there is no doubt that McCrae 
was so moved by his friend’s death that, 
motivated by the simple wooden crosses 
and clusters of field poppies that marked 
the improvised graveyard, he scribbled a 
poem that started: 

In Flanders Fields the poppies blow 

Between the crosses; row on row. 

That mark the place; and in the sky 

The larks, still bravely singing, fly 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 

The three-stanza poem was saved from 
being lost to posterity by a fellow officer, 
who stopped McCrae from destroying it. 
McCrae eventually sent it to Punch mag¬ 
azine where, during December 1915, it 
was published in the bottom corner of an 
inside page with no attribution. Sadly, John 
McCrae didn’t survive the war, dying from 
pneumonia during January 1918. He was 
never to know what a profound influence 
his words would have on posterity. 

The story now travels to the city of New 
York where, on 9 November 1918, two days 
before the Armistice, 47-year-old Profes¬ 
sor Moina Michael was attending a YMCA 
conference. On her desk lay a copy of the 
American Ladies’ Home Journal. Brows¬ 
ing through it she came across a copy of 
McCrae’s poem. It wasn’t the first time she 
had seen it but this time the words had 
such a profound effect that she picked up 
an envelope and started scribbling: 

We cherish, too, the poppy red 

That grows on fields where valor led... 

She titled her poem We Shall Keep The 
Faith and pledged that from that moment 
she would always wear a red poppy. 

Fired by her commitment, Moina Michael 
scoured the local shops until she found one 
large and 24 small, silk poppies resembling 
the wild poppies of Flanders. The confer¬ 
ence’s male delegates were so impressed 
when they saw her wearing one pinned on 
her coat they asked if she had any more. The 
remaining 24 poppies were duly distributed 
around the group: it was the first occasion 
when poppies were worn in memory of sol¬ 
diers who had died in battle. 

Michael’s tireless campaign over the fol¬ 
lowing years to make the poppy a national 
remembrance symbol earned her the title 
‘The Poppy Lady’, and the money raised 
every year from the sale of Remembrance 
Day poppies continues to help veterans 
from all wars. ■ 
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Are you ready for the season? 
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In tune with 
the moon 
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For the ancients, life revolved around lunar 
phases, which measured time, heralded the 
changing seasons - and even caused madness 

WRITTEN BY SIR JOHNNY SCOTT 


he 2914-day cycle of 
moon phases was the 
earliest form of meas¬ 
uring time, and the 
present-day months are 
roughly equal to the lunar 
cycle. Each of the farming seasons - spring, 
summer, autumn and winter - lasts three 
months or three moon cycles, thus a year 
was made up of 12 full moons; the cycle 
of each following the same pattern. A new 
moon is completely black; over the next 
four nights, the moon ‘waxes’ or becomes 
more visible until a quarter, known as a 
‘waxing crescent’, can be seen on the right 
side. Four nights later, half the moon, 
known as the ‘first quarter moon’, is visible. 
A couple of nights later, this has enlarged 
to become a ‘waxing gibbous moon’, then, 
two nights later, a full moon. After this it 
‘wanes’ in similar time intervals on the left 
side, through ‘waning gibbous’, ‘last quar¬ 
ter’ and ‘waning crescent’ until it becomes 
a darkened or new moon. 

Each full moon had its own signifi¬ 
cance. The first full moon in March had 
various names; the Worm Moon, because 
the ground had warmed up sufficiently for 
earthworms to become active; the Crow 
Moon, from the vocal mating of crows; the 
Lenten Moon, since it was the last full moon 
of Lent; or Sap Moon, from the appearance 

66 Just as the 
moon pulls the 
tides, it causes 
moisture to rise 99 



of the first buds on trees. This full moon 
was of particular importance in the farm¬ 
ing calendar as it was officially the last 
full moon of winter and heralded the start 
of the three-month Vernal Equinox. (The 
name ‘equinox’ is derived from the Latin 
aequus, meaning equal, and nox, night, 
because around the equinox the night and 
day are approximately equally long.) It was 
an important time for sowing seed; the 
ancients were aware of the moon’s influ¬ 
ence on the tides and always endeavoured 
to plant with a waxing moon believing, as 
many do today, that just as the moon pulls 
the tides it causes moisture to rise in the 
earth, encouraging growth. The later stages 
of a waxing moon are also favoured for 
harvesting plants that need to be rich in 
moisture content, such as grapes, toma¬ 
toes, strawberries and wild mushrooms. -> 
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When the moon is at the full. 

Mushrooms you may freely pull 
But when the moon is on the wane, 

Wait ‘ereyou think to pluck again. 

Root plants, such as potatoes, turnips 
and carrots, are best planted during the 
‘dark of the moon’. The waning moon is the 
time for killing weeds, cutting back dead 
growth, harvesting root vegetables, drying 
herbs, flowers and fruit, and planting beans. 
Sowe peason and beanes, in the wane 
of the moone, 

Who soweth them sooner, he soweth 
too soone 

That they with the planet may rest 
and arise, 

And flourish, with bearing most 
plentiful wise. 

The next three moons all have names 
associated with growth and fertility: April 
has the Egg Moon or Hare Moon (both sym¬ 
bols of fertility), Grass Moon or Seed Moon; 
May has the Milk Moon from the first flush 
of grass providing milk; and June has the 


Flower or Honey Moon. The longest day of 
the year and start of the Summer Solstice is 
on or around 21 June. The days now become 
imperceptibly shorter and folklore insists 
the birds start singing later each morning. 

July, August and September are the rip¬ 
ening months of the farming year. July has 
the Hay Moon, when the hay is cut. August 
has the Grain Moon, when ‘grain ripens 
as much by day as by night’ under the 
full moon. September has the Fruit Moon 
- often also the Harvest Moon, the full 
moon nearest the Autumnal Equinox. This 
has a wonderful hazy, orange colour and 
appears bigger than other moons, caused 
by light from the moon passing through a 
greater amount of atmospheric particles 
than when the moon is overhead. 

The Hunter’s Moon in October is so called 
because the moonlight enables sportsmen 
to shoot migratory geese arriving from their 
Arctic summer grazings. November has the 
Frost Moon and December the Fong Night 
Moon; this occurs around 21 December, 


Above: a Hunter’s Moon in October provides light 
by which to shoot geese. Above, right: there are 
usually 12, but occasionally 13, full moons a year. 
Right: a waning gibbous, seen shortly after a full 
moon. Previous page: a Worm Moon 

the shortest day and the longest night, 
and the start of the Winter Solstice when 
the position of the sun is lowest in the sky. 
The following two full moons are the Ice 
Moon or the Moon after Yule in January 
and the Wolf Moon in February, from the 
long-gone days when wolf packs roamed 
the countryside howling at the paucity of 
available food. 

In addition to these 12 full lunar cycles, 
each solar calendar year contains an 
excess of roughly 11 days compared to the 
lunar year of 12 lunations. The extra days 
accumulate and every two or three years 
there is an extra full moon in one of the 
months. These phenomena are called Blue 
Moons, although no one quite knows how 
they became named ‘blue’, since they look 
no different to other moons. One credible 
hypothesis is put forward by the Oxford 
English Dictionary, which claims the first 
reference to a blue moon comes from a 
nonsensical proverb recorded in 1528: 


66 The Hunter’s Moon enables 
sportsmen to shoot migratory geese 
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If they say the moon is blue, 

We must believe that it is true. 

This is as meaningless as saying the 
moon is made of cheese, but a connection 
between the rarity of two full moons in one 
month and the absurdity of the proverb 
seems to have stuck. For early people, who 
recognised the effect of the moon on tides, 
the natural assumption at the appearance 
of two full moons in one month was to 
expect massive flooding and sea surges. 

MOON MADNESS 

There are an immense number of myths 
and folklore attached to the power of 
rays from a full moon, the most obvious 
of which is lunacy. Moon madness was 
taken seriously: “Lunacy grows worse 
at full and new moon,” proclaimed the 
16th-century Swiss physician Paracelsus, 
referring to a disease that had been rec¬ 
ognised since Classical times, and which 
became official under British Law in the 
mid-19th century. The 1842 Lunacy Act 
defined as a Lunatic: ‘A demented person 
enjoying lucid intervals during the first 
two phases of the moon and afflicted with 
a period of fatuity in the period following 
after the full moon.’ 


It was considered detrimental to sleep 
in a room with the curtains open during 
the full moon and a disaster to be born 
exposed to moonlight. Although the cottar’s 
pig was killed just after the November full 
moon, when it would be fat from gorging 
on acorns by moonlight, enormous care 
was taken to ensure that the carcass was 
not exposed to the malefic rays of a waning 


moon, less they corrupt the flesh. On the 
other hand, woodsmen avoided felling 
trees around the period of the full moon 
in the belief that the timber would contain 
too much water and quickly rot. ■ 

This is an edited extract from Johnny 
Scott’s A Book of Britain, published 
by Collins, and is reproduced by kind 
permission of the author. 
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a mark 


Perhaps 
more than 
you realise 


There Love, 

were Triumphs Failures laughter, 

downs tears 


And children 


And now grandchildren 


It’s time 


to tell your story 


Life 

Book 

The gift of a lifetime 


LifeBook is the world’s leading autobiography service. Around the world more than 8000 people already enjoy owning the 
life story of someone they love. Each book is a unique piece of family treasure, custom-made and handcrafted, to be shared 
by generations to come. It’s time to tell your story. Find out how by contacting us on or visit febookuk.com 
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superior pattern during flight and increasing effectiveness at range. 
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We all 
need trees 

to manage soil and reduce er 0 

Trees aren't just a pretty face • They ^ 
stop your valuable top soil from being ^ 

washed or blown away and help *2 

reduce flooding • Plant trees 
on your land and make 
a difference. 
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woodlandtrust.org.uk/plant 



The Woodland Trust Kempton Way, Grantham, Lincolnshire NG31 GLL 

The Woodland Trust is a charity registered in England and Wales no. 294344 and in Scotland no, SC03S885. A non-profit making company limited by guarantee. 

Registered in England no. 1982873. The Woodland Trust logo ls a registered trademark. 14366 10/20 
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THE BEST GUNS, DOGS, BOOKS, ART, WINE, FOOD AND EVERYTHING ELSE THAT MAKES LIFE WORTH LIVING 

.011 ill r\ estate 

THIS MONTH’S HIGHLIGHTS 

131 NEW COLUMN: The Boot Room 132 Gun review: Beretta Silver Pigeon III 143 Wine: Madeira 144 Motoring: Land Rover Defender 110S 



REMARKABLE TREES 


FISH POISON TREE (BARRINGTONIA ASIATICA) 

Beautiful, useful, fragrant and poisonous, 
Barringtonio osiatico is a tall, tropical tree 
from Asia, Madagascar and the Pacific islands, 
found along coastal and river shorelines and 
in wetlands. It is an extremely attractive tree, 
with large, glossy leaves and flowers that 
resemble pom-poms. After pollination, four- 
cornered fibrous fruits develop. The fruits 
have a waterproof skin, so they can float 
away to new suitable areas. The ‘drift fruits’ 
mean this tree is widely distributed and even 
invasive in some coastal areas. It contains a 
bitter and toxic saponin that is particularly 
concentrated in its seeds. People pound the 
seeds into a fine pulp, which is then thrown 
into streams. Because the toxic saponin 
readily dissolves in water it can stun fish, 
making them easy to gather up. This is one of 
many tropical plants used as a fish poison (or 
piscicide) in this way. 
Remarkable Trees by Christina Harrison 
and Tony Kirkham, published by Thames & 
Hudson, is available now (£24.95) 
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( 'oun try queries 

Send queries to Rosie Macdonald, Country Queries Editor, The Field, Pinehurst II, Pinehurst Road, Farnborough Business Park, 
Farnborough, Hampshire GUM 7BF. Email: country-queries@hectareshouse.co.uk For more, go to: thefield.co.uk 


BELT UP 


Q ls it a legal requirement for my dog 
to wear a seat belt when travelling 
in the car? My ageing Labrador 
occasionally lies on the back seat of the car 
and I have had a few comments. 

UW, Gloucestershire 


— It is not a legal requirement set out 
in legislation for dogs to wear seat 
belts but Rule 57 of the Highway 
Code states: “When in a vehicle make sure 
dogs or other animals are suitably restrained 
so they cannot distract you while you are 
driving or injure you, or themselves, if you 
stop quickly. A seat-belt harness, pet carrier, 
dog cage or dog guard are ways of 
restraining animals in cars.” Failure to 
comply with this rule won’t necessarily 
cause a person to be prosecuted, however 
failure to comply with sections of the 
Highway Code may be used in court 
proceedings under the Traffic Acts to 
establish liability in the case of an accident. 



Above: The Highway Code states that an 
animal should be ‘suitably restrained’ in a car 


A TOUCH 
OF GLASS 


Q l have been looking 
to increase the 
number ofwine 
glasses in a set which has 
reduced in size over the years. 
Is there any company in the 
marketplace which might be 
able to identify the glasses and 
advise me of the maker and 
where I might get hold of 
some more? 

CR, Somerset 


— David Wilkinson of 
Wilkinson Ltd in Kent 
has been in the glass 
industry for a considerable 
time and has an extensive 
knowledge of glassmaking. He 



should be able to say who 
made the wine glasses and 
give a rough idea of age. If the 
glasses are no longer made, 
Wilkinson is able to make a 
direct copy of the design using 
its own in-house glass blower. 
Prices can be given for a full 


set or as many or as few as 
one wishes. Email detailed 
photographs of the wine glass 
to enquiries@wilkinson-ltd. 
com and a member of staff 
will respond with the 
information. 

Visit wilkinson-ltd.com 


SILVER 

SOLUTION 


Q I have bought a set 
of decent sized 
silver-plated 

drinking cups by PHV& Co in 
a leather case, perfect to 
use for outdoor events 
when a shot of something 
warming is required. 
However, they have a very 
distinctive smell inside that 
taints the contents, which 
has rendered them useless. 
Can you help? 

RD, by email 

_ If the smell can’t 
be removed by 
using warm soapy 
water, Warwick Guck of 
Edward Fraser explains that 



the odour has probably 
tainted the metal. The 
simplest method is to 
professionally re-polish, 
silver-plate and possibly gild 
the interiors, ensuring many 
years of use. He suggests 
sending the cups to him via 


Royal Mail registered post to 
Edward Fraser Ltd, Aquinas 
House, 63 Warstone Lane, 
Jewellery Quarter, Birming¬ 
ham BIS 6NG. He can then 
give a price and timescale. 
Call 013S6S71139 or visit 
edwardfraser.com 
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NOTING 


IN STYLE 


RETRIEVE 


HiVRKILR 


WHILE 
THE CAT’S 
AWAY... 


Q New neighbours 
have brought 
cats to my 

garden. Apparently there 
is a plant they don’t like 
and I am keen to plant it. 
Can you help or offer 
some suggestions - 
I don’t wish to deter any 
other visitors to my 
garden, just the cats, 
hence why I would like a 
natural solution. 

FI, Wiltshire 


_ You could be referring to a plant called Scaredy Cat - Coleus 
canina - that has a distinctive skunk smell when brushed 
against. There is no proof it will keep the cats out but it is 
advisable to wear gloves when pruning as cutting the plant will cause it 
to smell very badly. Cats also dislike the herb rosemary, so it could be 
worth planting it where they enter your garden. You can also make a cat 
repellent using a strong mix of rosemary and water. Spray this in areas 
where cats are a problem, or depending on the size of your garden, 
around the perimeter. Another option is to buy lion’s poo - the theory is 
a bigger cat will scare away moggies (and foxes), but it’s not foolproof. 


WHEEZE OF THE MONTH 


A useful little trick to remove 
scuffs from leather shoes if 
away from home is to squirt a 
small amount of toothpaste on 
the scuffed area and rub with a 
soft cloth. Wipe clean with a 
damp cloth and the leather 
should look clean and fresh. 
RD, Cheshire 


HELP FOR DENTED PRIDE 


Q l hope you can point me 
in the right direction. I 
have an antique silver 
flask which has unfortunately 
been dropped. The silver has 
been dented and slit, causing 
damage to the glass bottle inside. 
Do you happen to know if there is 
anyone who specialises in the 
repairand restoration of such 
an item? 

RRL, by email 


_ Family business 

Holdhard has specialists 
who can repair vintage 
items including leather, silver and 
glass, using replacement glass 
they blow themselves. Send 
photos of the item to enquiries® 
holdhard.com. From here Mark 
Lewis will be able to advise on the 
cost involved. For further 
information visit holdhard.com or 
call 07S13 678964. 


^ H»,l Ml f 4 * 1 ; - 

Available at leading retailers. For information on the nearest dealer, 
see www.harkila.com or call +45 43 410 410. 


The Retrieve range is a comprehensive series of traditional hunting 
garments with a modern twist for the quality minded hunter. The range 
features hardwearing yet presentable outer garments equipped with a 
waterproof and windproof HWS® membrane, and both the jacket and the 
midlayer feature lightweight, quick drying and moisture wicking Thermo 
Poly Shield™ insulation. With its waterproofness and durability, combined 
with its classical looks, the Retrieve range is one of the greatest all-round 
series in the entire Harkila collection. 


harkila.com 
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Art in the field 

Michelle Pearson Cooper tells Janet Menzies why she 
puts two of Earth’s fastest land mammals on a pedestal 


NOMADIC peoples have amuch closer rela¬ 
tionship with nature than those who have 
settled down and put up walls between 
themselves and the wilderness outside. 
Among the Bedouin it is traditional to keep 
a prized horse within the camp, and even in 
the tent, in much the same way as we have 
our favourite dogs sitting beside the fire¬ 
place. The habit of keeping wild animals 
at close quarters persists in the Arab world. 
Wildlife artist Michelle Pearson Cooper had 
a rather-too-close-for-comfort experience 
of this when she was commissioned to 
paint the portrait of Bahraini-Emirati busi¬ 
nessman Mohammed Mahdi A1 Tajir. “He 
had two cheetah, Marzuq and Kamal, that 
lived with him - they weren’t tame at all. I 
spent time observing him with his cheetah 
and they did put you to the test. They can’t 
retract their claws and your ankles cer¬ 
tainly suffered. But I couldn’t let them sense 
that I was scared.” 

This was a formative experience for 
Pearson Cooper, who became absorbed 
with the Arab world and with cheetah. 
“I found them fascinating and I was able 
to see them in Namibia. They are mag¬ 
nificent.” Her ninth exhibition, ‘Timbuktu 
and Beyond’, featured the cheetah of the 
Namibian desert, as well as images of 
the nomads of the Sahara, in particular 
the Tuareg tribe. She stresses: “Cheetah 
are on the decline, especially in Namibia, 
hunted by predators, poachers and those 
who seek to protect their livestock.” 

Pearson Cooper is able to study chee¬ 
tah at close quarters at the Tenikwa 
Wildlife Awareness Centre’s rehabilitation 
and conservation project in South Africa’s 
Plettenberg Bay. She explains: “We spend 
three months of the year in South Africa 
and love it. Tenikwa is not far away and 
I spend a lot of time there. The reserve 
rescues cheetah cubs when their mothers 
have been victims of poaching. As far as 
possible they try to release them back into 
the wild. It can’t always be done if there 
has been a lot of human contact, but there 
is still the opportunity for research and 
education, especially for the local people.” 

Back in England, Pearson Cooper is 
struck by the similarities between cheetah 


and her beloved lurchers. This isn’t sur¬ 
prising since cheetah are acknowledged 
to be the fastest land mammal, with 
maximum speeds of around 70mph, and 
greyhound/lurchers are also in the top 
10, with a top speed of around 45mph. 
Pearson Cooper explains: “These are the 
Formula One of the animal world. Chee¬ 
tah have to be pretty strategic before they 
start their sprint because they know they 
have a limited amount of time to run to 
catch their prey, so they have to go for the 
weakest.” It is unfortunate for springbok 
and related antelopes that they are only 
the third fastest land mammals, achieving 
speeds of 55mph, usually when pursued 
by one of the big cat species. It is a similar 
scenario with greyhounds and hare, grey¬ 
hounds having a speed advantage of just a 
couple of miles an hour over their quarry 
- but only in short bursts. Pearson Cooper 
observes: “I hate it when our dog manages 
to catch a hare, but it is what they do.” 

Is this what prompted the juxtaposition 
of big cat paintings and domestic dogs in 
her exhibition this autumn, titled ‘Reign¬ 
ing Cats and Dogs’? “Well, it is a pun, of 
course, but it is really because I think we 
all put our dogs on a pedestal and we 
probably overindulge them. They are a 
very big part of our lives. Our dogs make a 
home for us. They work on us more than 
we work on them. That was my main feel¬ 
ing behind the title. But then, I am also 
doing a lot of wild cats.” 

For Pearson Cooper, this is instinctive. 
She paints dogs with the same respect and 
fascination that we all have for the endan¬ 
gered big cats. She explains: “In my dog 
portraits I want to have respect and intui¬ 
tion, and to never underestimate the dog’s 
intelligence. Dog portraiture is sometimes 
a bit chocolate boxy and I try to achieve 
something painterly. I try very hard not 
to get too photographic. I have made the 
mistake in the past of getting too tight in 
my painting and I don’t want to lose the 
movement, I don’t want to be too rigid. 
The composition is important as well. It 
must be a work of art as well as a portrait.” 

In the past this would have been con¬ 
demned by art critics, who didn’t consider 



dogs to be a fit subject for art. But Pearson 
Cooper is unapologetic: “I am not intel¬ 
lectual about it, and I can’t explain it. 
Sometimes there is a telepathy in paint¬ 
ing and it is instinctive. The imagery is 
embedded in your mind somewhere.” 

So she has brought the dogs inside the 
tent along with the cheetah. ■ 
ooo 

‘Reigning Cats and Dogs’ is at The Osborne Studio 
Gallery, 2 Motcomb Street, London SW1X SJU 
until 21 November 2020; call 020 7235 9667. 
View Michelle Pearson Cooper’s work at: 
michellepearsoncooper.co.uk 
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66 1 don’t want to lose 
the movement. I don’t 
want to be too rigid 

Clockwise, from left: Dazzle; Michelle Pearson 
Cooper at work in her studio; one of her 
beloved lurchers; Cloudy Leopard; Lion King; 
Weimaraner Dozing 
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Another brick for the wall 

An expensive building project has curbed Roger Field’s buying powers, 
while other buyers enjoy a bidding frenzy thanks to those holiday refunds 

AUCTIONS, as I have mentioned in recent 
columns, have been going gangbusters 
ever since the start of the lockdown and, 
on present evidence, there is little sign 
of this buying splurge dying off any time 
soon. Which leaves me perplexed. I’d 
have thought that half-sensible buyers, 
unable to pick up and inspect items on 
which they might bid many thousands 
of pounds, would be circumspect lest the 
catalogue camera ‘that never lies’ has told 
a blatant porky and presented something 
dull or unlovely in the flesh as an object of 
rare beauty and desirability. Previously, I 
put this wilful ignoring of that first prin¬ 
ciple of buying ‘art’ - look at it (carefully) 

- down to prolonged and intense tedium, 
combined with the addictive attraction 
of the online ‘Buy Now’ button. However, 
a delighted auctioneer who has seen his 
sales jump 20% since the virus started 
messing with our lives has just given me 
a nuanced take on what is going on in his 
buyers’ bored brains. Yes, people have 
had lots of spare time in which to dust off 
and get to know their collections better - 
start new ones, even - however, as one 
of his collectors explained before lashing 
out at a recent auction, he usually forks 
out in excess of £10,000 each summer 
to fly his family to Florida and entertain 
them. Another buyer, confirming the 
theme, told him that his weakness was 
going on plenty of short, super-luxury, 
foreign breaks. All cancelled/postponed. 

To them this is dead money - money 
already mentally spent out of their annual 
budget. What else to do with it? Answer: 
spend it on their collections; on improv¬ 
ing the houses and gardens in which they 
are now semi-imprisoned; on auctions. 

So there you have it. Putting aside my 
jealousy of folk who have this amount of 
cash to fritter away, it explains why things 
are fetching so much at auction and how 
few things - certainly in specialist, collec¬ 
tors auctions - are being left unsold. 

If a section of high garden wall had not 
threatened to collapse, entailing weeks 
of building works - “Lucky you to have a 
long section of wall to collapse,” said the 
unsympathetic secretary of my fishing 
club when I was tardy in paying my-v 
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This industrial timepiece torpedoed its top 
estimate to sell for £30,000 at Woolley & Wallis 
Top.- a William I penny (left) sold for £900 and a 
George III halfcrown (right) for £70 at Lawrences 
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annual dues - I’d have loved to join 
this summer’s spending spree. First up, 
a splendid King William I (William the 
Conqueror) hammered, silver penny 
from Lawrences’ 10 September Militaria, 
Coins and Medals sale. Given that Wil¬ 
liam reigned for 21 years his coins are 
surprisingly rare, especially in this con¬ 
dition where the portrait is so sharp and 
clear. Although some experts question 
how ‘stylised’ these early coin portraits 
in fact are, this one looks lifelike to me. It 
would be a wonderful thing to own, a coin 
undoubtedly handled by our first Norman 
ancestors. Estimated at a ‘come hither’ 
£150 to £200, it fetched a much more 
realistic £900; a fraction of the cost of 
that blasted wall. Or, and not usually my 
sort of thing at all - I’m a medievalist not 
a ‘modern’ historian - an 1817, silver half- 
crown of King George III would also be a 
great thing to have. Portrayed here as a 
Roman emperor, he certainly looks regal 
- but it makes it brutally clear he should 
have avoided the doughnuts... It sold on 
its bottom estimate of £70; a wonderful 
bit of history. 

Unaffordable but rather marvellous 
were two clocks sold by Woolley & Wal¬ 
lis at its furniture sale on 11 August. First 
up was a French, scale-modelled, diver’s 
helmet, chrome and brass ‘industrial 
timepiece’ with an inscription on the back 
of the helmet dated 1870. This is more 
than simply a clock as it has an aneroid 
barometer and a thermometer in two of 
the subsidiary side dials and a compass in 
the top dial. At eight inches high it is sub¬ 
stantial and would look great on any desk. 
Estimated at £1,500 to £2,000, locked- 
down buyers were determined to have it 
and the oxygen only cut out at £7,000. If 
buyers competed for that one they were 
taking no prisoners with a large, 18-inch- 
long, finely modelled brass and silvered 
Torpedo industrial timepiece, ‘with an 
automaton propeller, the eight-day brass 
drum movement with a lever escape¬ 
ment... the case in the form of a torpedo 
hung on chains with pulleys, the base with 
nautical-themed decoration, an anchor, 
a life buoy, a shell and a ship’s wheel, 
the centre inset with a compass, signed 
“Radiguet Paris”, on a marble base and 
turned brass feet’. An absolute stonker of 
a clock. It ripped through its top £12,000 
estimate to sell for £30,000. 

Amongst the racks of beautifully oiled 
guns that Gavin Gardiner sold on 2 Sep¬ 
tember - virus restrictions curtailed his 




annual trip to Gleneagles - was a lovely 
12-bore, built in 1923, self-opening Pur- 
dey with two sets of barrels: the first 26in 
and 2 5 /sin chambered; the second 27in 
and 2 3 /4in and built in 1974. A cracker of 
a gun but the reason I hankered after it 
was because it once belonged to Mark 
Barty-King. Mark was a prince amongst 
publishers; a brilliant book man and a 
genuinely lovely guy. Just ask the likes 
of Jilly Cooper. I worked with him back 
when the earth was young, ‘unwoke’ and 
virus free, about 20 years ago. I’ll never 
forget he and I going in to bat against the 
Ministry of Defence who had got their 
secretive knickers in a paranoid twist 
about the description of a stakeout in a 
thriller by one of our sneaky-beaky, ex¬ 
military authors. Mark had done National 
Service in the 13/18th Royal Hussars, 
ended up a captain and picked up a Mili¬ 
tary Cross along the way. I, too, had been 
a captain and been around the block a 
couple of times on behalf of Her Majesty. 
Neither of us took too kindly to being lec¬ 
tured about National Security by a pimply 
civil servant. Compromise reached - civil 


Above: publisher Mark Barty-King’s 1923 Purdey 
Left: Woolley & Wallis sold this diver’s helmet 
timepiece for more than triple top estimate 

servants refuse to ‘lose’ even when they 
are palpably in the wrong - Mark sug¬ 
gested we retired to the Boisdale (‘the 
Mess’, as another of my ex-Cav chums 
calls it), where we compared notes and 
released tension over an excellent meal of 
game and two (or was it three?) bottles of 
fine wine. He, like me, believed in ‘proper’ 
publishing lunches. I would love to have 
continued to carry that gun on his behalf. 
However, even though it only hit the bot¬ 
tom £14,000 estimate, that dratted wall 
more than did for me. 

At the other end of the elegance shoot¬ 
ing spectrum, a Belgian .410 sold at 
Ryedales on 16 August. Complete with a 
sound moderator and a folding sectional 
stock, it is perfect for the surreptitious 
stalking of bunnies and what have you 
should there be a second lockdown and 
we need to start hunting meat for the 
table in earnest. Estimated at a modest 
£40 to £60 others obviously agreed as 
it sold for £90. Also cheap - I broke my 
favourite 12ft 6in light salmon rod recently 
- was the £130 (estimate £50 to £80) for 
a 9# Loop Signature, 13ft 2in, three-piece 
graphite fly rod, plus a 10/11#, 15ft, Bruce 
& Walker Norway Spey caster. Note to self: 
‘Don’t forget, salerooms really can be a 
superb place to replace broken kit.’ 

On 20 August, DNW sold the collection 
of one Jack Webb, an inveterate militaria 
collector and dealer. Crossing to France, 
where he landed on Juno beach on D-Day, 
he saw various soldiers removing their 
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HAMISH MACKIE SCULPTURE 
LIFE IN BRONZE 



Life in Bronze 2020 catalogue now available. If you would like to be added to my mailing list, please get in touch. 

Sculptures shipped worldwide directly from my UK studio. 

www.hamishmackie.com hamish@hamishmackie.com + 44 (0) 7971 028 098 


Royal Armouries 


COUNTRY ESTATE 
UNDER THE HAMMER 



With £65,000 to spare, you could have bagged 
this Thorburn watercolour at Charterhouse 

cap badges. And promptly pocketed them 
for his collection. Decades ago a ‘walk in’ 
offered him a large (Min high, 12in wide), 
gilt, bronze eagle, which he thought came 
from a church lectern. Webb surmised 
otherwise. It turned out to be a Napoleonic 
eagle, and a ship’s eagle at that. In 1804, at 
a grand parade in Paris, the Emperor not 
only gave his regiments Eagle standards 
but also 40 to 50 to his battleships, his 
‘ships of the line’. We Brits captured a num¬ 
ber of army ones - my old regiment has 
number 105 - but there are only two other 
naval examples in existence. One is that of 
Le Tonnant, which is in a French museum. 
Losing an Eagle (or a Regimental Standard 
for we Army boys) is the ultimate disgrace 
and it was but the work of a moment to 
chuck the eagle overboard when a Horn- 
blower or Jack Aubrey was leaping aboard. 
Hence their rarity. Estimated at £20,000 to 
£30,000, it eventually lowered its colours 
at £40,000. 

Finally, a gratuitous Archibald Thorburn 
to make you hanker for a day on the 
moors. A largish (21in x 30in) watercolour, 
signed and dated 1905, of Red Grouse in 
Flight. They soared over the top £18,000 
estimate at Charterhouse on 22 July and 
only dropped at £65,000. ■ 
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Fine & Rare Wines 
New Bond Street, London 


BRITANNIA GOES A-HUNTING 

BY BRIDGET CLIFFORD 


IN terms of British history, 1738 is not 
a significant year. Jacobite attempts 
to reinstate the Stuart dynasty in 1715 
had failed while the South Sea Bubble 
scandal of 1720 had faded. The second 
Hanoverian George was 10 years into his 
reign and the splendid Robert Walpole 
was proving himself Prime Minister. 

Meantime, aristocratic landowners 
had begun upgrading their coun¬ 
try seats, setting them in landscaped 
parks and filling their interiors with 
the best furniture and o/y'efc/h/Tavail¬ 
able. In the gunroom, fine sporting 
guns provided the ideal opportunity 
for conspicuous consumption. 

This was the world newly-estab¬ 
lished gunmaker William Simpson, of 
Castlegate, York, aimed to conquer. To 
do so, he produced a sporting gun as a 
raffle prize for the York Courant news¬ 
paper. Combining fashionable rococo 
decoration and technical innovation 
(socket-headed screws and a fitted 
safety catch locking the pan closed), he 
had reason for optimism. 

Simpson ignored traditional sport¬ 
ing motifs, decorating the stock with a 
pyramidal composition of allegorical 
figures set amid silver wire scrolls, fruit 
and scalloped shells. A small hissing 
asp adds menace while a winged snail 
steals the whimsy show. 

His figures appear more conven¬ 
tional. ‘Classical’ women with minimal 
drapery and carrying symbolic objects 
have long justified artistic nudity. The 
outer face of the stock shows winged 
Fame, double trumpeted and artfully 
unchiffoned, above a pot-bellied putto 
with quiver and harp resting against a 
lion cub. Beneath, a lion and unicorn 
loll against a palm tree. While the uni¬ 
corn appears to be having a fit of the 
vapours, the man-faced lion rests res¬ 
olute forepaws on a cornucopia. 

The inner, hidden face of the stock is 
more dynamic. The putto half-kneels 
on Hercules’ club sporting Hermes’ 
winged helmet and caduceus, bow and 
quiver discarded. He carries a hybrid 
branch dividing into three stems end¬ 
ing in a rose, thistle and bud. Victory 
balances athletically on a scrolling 
wire above. The laurel wreath she 



Britannia features as leading lady on the 
beautifully adorned Simpson shotgun 

holds aloft resembles Diana’s crescent 
moon, her bow another traditional 
attribute of the goddess of hunting. 

Simpson’s choice of Britannia as 
leading lady is unusual in this context. 
Fresh-faced and feisty, she perches 
confidently atop a throne of four 
standards. She is not Roman Britannia 
overpowered by Emperor Claudius nor 
Roettier’s 1670s romanticised vision of 
Frances Stewart, Duchess of Lennox 
and Richmond. 

This Britannia carries a spear rather 
than her later trident; her plumed 
helmet is not yet Athena’s Corinthian 
version. She has little in common with 
her buxom, good-time sisters disport¬ 
ing themselves on the military blades 
of the Napoleonic wars, and she is still 
to mature into her austere Victorian 
incarnation. Simpson’s Britannia is of 
her time, catching her breath after the 
turbulent 1600s before advancing into 
the imperial 1800s. This is a magnifi¬ 
cent gun by a gunmaker at the top of 
his game and one of the finest exam¬ 
ples of its art. ■ 

The Simpson gun is among the 
630 items on display in the Hunting 
Gallery at the Royal Armouries 
Museum, Leeds, the national museum 
of arms and armour. To check 
current opening times, visit: 
royalarmouries.org. Entry is free. 
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of antique and vintage jewellery for sale in the heart of 
London and online. 

Virtual appointments available 
Telephone: 020 7493 2008 
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FENWICK & TILBROOK 


NATTERJACK 

Bold olive green sits well next 
to dark or painted wood. Strong 
statement in smaller rooms. Made 
to order, next-day UK delivery. 

Price from £25 for 1 litre 
Tel: 01362 6S4125; 
fenwickandtilbrook.com 


COUNTRY ESTATE 

THE BOOT ROOM 


-* THUNDERBOX 

Rumour has it that White’s boasts 
the best loos in London but the 
Remarkable Toilet Company is 
adept at keeping country house 
cloakrooms just as clubby with its 
bespoke wooden Thunderbox toilet in 
mahogany or oak (other woods available 
on request). Comes with a matching high level 
cistern. Width 90cm, depth 62.5cm, height 45cm 
(without cistern); 230cm to 240cm with cistern. 
Price from £2,950 

Tel: 0194S S20300; beautifultoilets.com 


<- PAINTED GUN CABINET 

The Marlborough cabinet comes in oak 
but demand has rocketed for it painted. 
Room for 16 guns behind a 60mm steel 
door and 28mm police-approved glass 
with LED lighting. There’s a leather- 
lined, pull-out gun-cleaning shelf and 
two ammunition drawers. The company 
has been fitting out gunrooms from 
the shires to the UAE for 20 years. “The 
painted range is definitely more popular 
now,” says MD Anthony Parkes. 

Price from £9,995 (Marlborough); bespoke 
gunrooms start at £25,000 
Tel: 07525132799 

thebespokeguncabinetcompany.co.uk 


wm£B 


The furniture, colours and kit 
to choose when it comes to our 
favourite room in the house 


fSl 


X VINTAGE MAP WALLPAPER 

Channel Victorian adventurers with wallpaper 
by Milton & King, styled on 19th-century French 
maps. Bold, colourful topography features a 
montage of countries and continents. The sort 
of thing Richard Burton might have poured over 
before he settled to translating the Kama Sutra. 
Price £94 per roll 10m x 61.5cm 
Tel: 020 3519 0012 
miltonandking.com/uk 
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COUNTRY ESTATE 
GUN REVIEW 


Beretta 687 Silver Pigeon III 

Michael Yardley tests the latest version of the popular Beretta over-and-under, more 
than a million of which have already been sold. He judges it the best Silver Pigeon yet 


THIS month’s test gun is the latest version 
of one of Beretta’s most popular models 
- the Silver Pigeon. Designated the 687 
Silver Pigeon III, it’s a single-selective 
trigger over-and-under with ‘Optima HP’ 
multichokes, 3in (76mm) chambers and 
steel shot proof. The gun is presented with 
smart, new, laser-applied, game-scene 
engraving and improved woodwork. 
There is an enhanced, oiled finish with 
better filling of the grain and better colour 
to the wood (a little darker than previ¬ 
ously). It’s a noticeable improvement to 
some earlier Silver Pigeons where wood 
finish was one of the few areas that might 
be criticised in a production process nor¬ 
mally distinguished by extraordinary 
quality control. 

There is no significant mechanical 
difference from previous Silver Pigeons. 
The gun retains a low-profile action with 
bifurcated lumps, monobloc barrels and 
hinging on replaceable trunnion studs. 
The barrels are hammer forged, as ever. 
Lock-up is achieved by Beretta’s clever 
conical bolts (which, like the hinging 
studs, are available in various over-sizes 
to account for future wear almost ad 
infinitum). In other words, this cosmeti¬ 
cally improved gun starts with one of the 
best proven - and now most-popular - 
over-and-under designs of all time. 


The Beretta 600 series stands as an 
extraordinary success story with more 
than a million units made to date. The 600 
models trace their ancestry to the similar 
55 and 56E trigger-plate guns. And, like 
the 600, they are not properly called 
‘boxlocks’ because the action does not 
contain the springs and hammers (which 
are attached to the separate trigger-plate 
attached to the main action body). 

These guns, and the equipment devel¬ 
oped to make them in large numbers, 

66 This cosmetically 
improved gun starts 
with one of the best 
proven over-and- 
under designs ever 99 

began the Italian gun-making revolution 
that has so influenced firearms manu¬ 
facture at all levels ever since. Beretta 
mastered new techniques of industrial 
mass manufacture that have now become 
commonplace. Birmingham developed 
the ‘interchangeable principle’, the Gar- 
donne giant took it to a completely new 
level with rationalised design for mod¬ 
ern manufacture and the application of 


ever-improving machine and, later, com¬ 
puter-design technology. 

Any visitor to the Beretta factory floors 
today cannot help but be impressed by 
the vast investment in multi-axis CNC and 
other computerised machinery. Beretta 
has an extremely sophisticated research 
and development department (which 
now models the human user as well as 
the gun). It has created machines to simu¬ 
late long-term use (greatly accelerating 
the normal wear process), the firm has its 
own laboratory to test materials and sam¬ 
ples from production, and its own branch 
of the Italian proof house. No other mass 
manufacturer comes close to it in all these 
respects, especially in regard to sporting 
gun manufacture (although Beretta ben¬ 
efits from military experience, too). 

Returning to the Silver Pigeon, the first 
686, the direct progenitor, appeared in 
the late 1970s (the first gun in the 600 
series, however, was the 680 made for 
clay shooting). The 680, 686 and other 
600s introduced easily replacable hinge 
discs. The 500’s hinging stud bearings 
were fitted in place and then hammered 
over to locate them permanently (the 
600 hinge discs just screwed in). The 
fore-end latch went from a quite basic 
rolling catch to a Deeley & Edge-type 
fastener. The action face lost old-fash¬ 
ioned gas check channels (which were 
intended to relieve pressure but proved 
to be unnecessary in practice). Most 
importantly, the cocking rods - the 
internal means of cocking the action’s 
springs and hammers - were changed 
from a double fork-like arrangement to 
simpler, and better, straight rods. The 
action was also streamlined externally 
with a rounded bar, and internally, with 
smoother, easier-to-machine shapes 
also less inclined to collect debris. 

From this sound mechanical foundation 
a whole range of 68 models came forth 
(multichokes appearing in the mid 1980s). 
They may have slightly different specifi¬ 
cations but all share this evolved and still 
current chassis, later supplemented by the 
SV10 (Perennia and Prevail - now discon¬ 
tinued) and, the most recent and further 
refined, 690,692 and 694 guns. ■ 
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BERETTA687 
SILVER PIGEON III 
12-BORE 

♦ RRP: £2,245 
♦ GMK, Bear House, 
Concorde Way, 
Fareham, Hampshire 
P015 5RL. 

♦ 01489 579999 
♦ gmk.co.uk 


TECHNICAL 

The Beretta 600 series are a low- 
profile, trigger-plate design with 
bifurcated (split) barrel lumps to either 
side of the monobloc and trunnion 
hinging. Hammers are hinged from 
the bottom and powered by strong 
coil springs that sit over rods held in 
place by collets and nuts. The ejector 
extractors, also coil spring powered, 
are held into the monobloc by a 
sliding dovetail system that provides 
directional stability and strength. 
When the trigger is pulled the 
hammer goes forward, hits the 
relevant cocking dog (and striker), 
moving it forward and against the 
ejector trip in the fore-end. This 
engages with the ejector extractor. As 
the gun is opened, the main springs 
are compressed and the hammers 
cocked back losing contact with their 
‘cocking dogs’. The latter then move, 
allowing the ejector trips in the fore¬ 
end to disengage from the ejector 
extractors, which, under spring 
pressure, eject spent shells. 

♦♦♦ 

SHOOTING IMPRESSIONS 

If there is one word that sums ups 
Berettas, it is consistent. The test 
gun shot exactly as expected and 
consistently well. Build quality was 
good. The gun had a slightly forward 
balance, like most multichokes. 
Recoil was softer than average with 
an 18.5mm bore suited to plastic or 
fibre wads. The grip offered good 
purchase (and seemed improved). 
The gun was a little heavy for the field 
at 7!/2lb, although still an excellent 
weight for a machine-made 12-bore 
with multichoked, 30in barrels. The 
6mm ventilated rib presented a good 
picture. I liked the plain metal brass 
bead. It was a whisker low in the 
comb for me but that did not impact 
the shooting greatly and little was 
missed. Overall, this is an excellent, 
strongly built and proofed gun at a 
sensible price. A useful all-rounder, it 
is the best Silver Pigeon yet. 

For more gun reviews, go to: 
thefield.co.uk 
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SPORTING DOG 

Laying down the law is barking 

Should walking your dog every day be compulsory? At least one German politician thinks so but 
while he sympathises, David Tomlinson says it would be impractical and impossible to enforce 



I’VE often thought our politicians are 
barking mad and it would seem they 
are not alone. Back in August, during 
the ‘silly season’ when newspapers 
are short of copy, there was a story 
about Julia Klockner, Germany’s 
agricultural minister, arguing that 
all dogs should receive two walks a 
day for a total of at least an hour, and 
that this should be a legal require¬ 
ment. Klockner maintained that 
dogs require both “activity and con¬ 
tact with environmental stimuli” to 
thrive, something I certainly wouldn’t 
disagree with. 

But two walks a day? In his book The 
Specialist Gundog, professional gun- 
dog trainer Guy Wallace insists that it’s a 
‘great British myth’ that every dog needs 
a good long walk every day. He claims to 
never have taken a dog for a walk in his 
life. Wallace’s advice is, “if you wish to 
go for a walk then do so, by all means - 
but leave the dog at home”, adding that 
working gundogs only need a 20-minute 
scamper, morning and evening. 

SUFFICIENT EXERCISE 

I hesitate to disagree with an authority 
such as Guy Wallace - I’m a mere gun- 
dog writer, not trainer - but I do think 


Klockner makes a valid point. The best- 
balanced dogs I know are those that are 
taken out regularly, get sufficient exercise 
to remain lean and fit, and socialise regu¬ 
larly with others of their kind. Exercise 
gives a dog a chance not only to use its 
legs but also engage its brain. I’m con¬ 
vinced that my dogs have never regarded 
exercise in the same way as me - they 
think every excursion away from home is 
a hunting/foraging expedition and I don’t 
think that’s bad. 

All large predators spend a lot of their 
time asleep and dogs are no exception. 
When they wake up, however, they need 
to do something more than eat and go 
back to sleep again, as otherwise they 


Some breeds of dog clearly require much more 
exercise than others and age is also a factor 

become fat and lazy. Walks are a substi¬ 
tute for the exercise they would get out 
hunting. The only stipulation I would add, 
at least from a working gundog point of 
view, is that any exercise should be con¬ 
trolled. A spaniel that’s allowed to chase 
pheasants in the summer is going to keep 
chasing them in the winter, which pos¬ 
sibly explains why you see so many wild 
spaniels on shoots. 

This means that on every walk you 
should take your whistle and ensure your 
dog is close enough to be under control 
at all times. Do I practise what I preach? 


The answer is that I try, but I’m not always 
successful. I’m a spaniel owner, and well 
aware that spaniels, like Oscar Wilde, can 
resist everything except temptation. The 
secret is to walk them when there’s not too 
much to tempt them, or if there is, keep 
them either on a lead or walking to heel. 

Like Klockner but unlike Wallace, I 
do believe in daily walks. My dogs get a 
good long walk before breakfast every 
morning and it’s a routine they are used 
to. They have plenty of opportunity to go 
out during the rest of the day as I have 
a large garden, but they may not get 
another walk. As one is 14 and the other 
two, they have different requirements. 
The teenager appears to enjoy her walks, 


and as she doesn’t suffer from 
arthritis she does plenty of trotting 
and even the odd canter. Many old 
dogs suffer badly from arthritis, so 
for them walks are both painful 
and unnecessary. In contrast to the 
14-year-old, the junior spaniel cov¬ 
ers a great deal more ground during 
the course of a walk, generally at a 
gallop. She does, however, tend to 
stay close, not something all my 
spaniels have done. 

There’s another sound reason 
my dogs go for walks and it’s noth¬ 
ing to do with them. I enjoy the excuse to 
get out of the house and immerse myself 
in the countryside. As a naturalist there’s 
invariably something interesting to hear 
or see. This year’s memorable encounters 
on dog walks range from singing wood¬ 
larks to white admiral butterflies, while a 
young cuckoo watched on a walk in early 
August was particularly memorable. You 
can also justify a bacon croissant much 
more when you have had a walk. 

UNENFORCEABLE 

If you have read this far you are prob¬ 
ably confused, for I’ve accused Klockner 
of being mad but seem to be agreeing 
with her. She makes a valid point but to 
try to legislate that dogs should have two 
walks a day is simply daft. For a start, 
such legislation would be unenforceable, 
as who would police it? Would you call 
the local constabulary to tell them your 
neighbour’s Yorkshire terrier has missed a 
walk? I suspect not. 

Secondly, some breeds of dog clearly 
have a much greater need and capac¬ 
ity for walking than others. A young 
springer spaniel needs a great deal 
more exercise than an elderly cavalier 
King Charles, while the great majority of 
brachycephalic (flat-faced) dogs such as 
Pekingese and French bulldogs would be 
unable to cope with such a fitness regime 
without collapsing. 

So full marks to Frau Klockner for try¬ 
ing but her proposal is flawed. Hopefully 
none of our politicians will try to intro¬ 
duce similarly stupid legislation here, 
although nothing would surprise me. ■ 


66 Would you call the police to report a 
neighbour’s dog had missed a walk? 99 
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BACK FROM THE HILL 

Including a selection of shooting, fishing and stalking related paintings 

3-21 November 
Petworth 



JOHN CYRIL HARRISON, The passing storm. Capercaillie, watercolour, 13 x 1814 in, £5,250 
NORMAN WILKINSON, Glengarry, Snow-capped hills beyond, watercolour, 1314 x 2014 in, £4,950 
ANNA CLARE LEES-BUCKLEY, Crossing Grouse study, oil on canvas, 14 x 12 in, £3,500 
MARCUS HODGE, Highland stalking pony, oil on board, 1514 x 1814 in, £2,400 
RODGER MCPHAIL, Going for the fly, oil on paper, 1414 x 10% in, £2,950 


To request a copy of the catalogue please contact us on info@rountreetryon.com 


London: +44 (0)207 839 8083 
Petworth: +44 (0)1798 344207 
info @rountreetryon. com 
www. rountreetryon. com 


By Royal Appointment 

The Old Tavern, Market Square, Petworth, West Sussex GU28 OAH 

Works can be viewed by appointment in our office at 19 Ryder Street, St. James’ London SW1Y 6PX 
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TANJA MODERSCHEIM 

Dutch fine artist 
17 th C technique and pigments 




dutchoils.com - London 
Quote FIELD20 for 5% off paintings 
gift vouchers until 15 December 2020 


THE BESPOKE GUN CABINET COMPANY 


The Finest Gun Cabinets & Gun Rooms - Handmade in England 
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www.thebespokeguncabinetcompany.co.uk 

0800 0280921 
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ALL ABOUT EVE 


Reeling in the years 

With signs of ageing beginning to appear, Eve Jones thinks it’s probably 
time to clock up a few memories rather than dwelling on puffy ankles 


WHEN I wake up I’ve begun to heave out 
of bed and groan in a way a horse does 
as it rolls. Sort of loud and unattractively 
guttural. When I sit on the sofa, I expel air 
like a burst beachball. Pfffffffft. My knees 
are rogered and if I go for a run I often 
have sharp pains that require me to hob¬ 
ble home awkwardly looking like I need 
the loo. When I sit for long periods my 
feet turn purple and when I fly I come off 
a plane with blotchy, tree-trunk calves, 
cankles and five fat, unpricked sausages 
on each foot. By acquiring this glut of 
complaints I’ve unwittingly passed a rite 
of passage - I think I must have turned 
old. I seem to have entered a stage of life 
when aches and pains are de rigueur and 
I can regale others with my physiological 
conditions as if they were achievements, 
events to be celebrated. The average life 
span for a woman in the UK is 82.9 years, 
which means in five years’ time I’ll be on 
my way out so I ought to try remembering 
joyful milestones while I still can, rather 
than my wonky gait and puffy cankles. 

In Britain, traditional rites of pas¬ 
sage are rather conservative. We aren’t 
quite so exciting as, say, the Hamar of 
southwestern Ethiopia, who celebrate 
passing into manhood by ‘bull jumping’: 


running back and forth across the backs 
of castrated steers after whipping some 
dancing female relatives. Or the Ama¬ 
zonian Satere-Mawe tribe, the boys of 
which become men by silently sticking 
their hand in a glove filled with bullet 
ants. We British get more excited by things 
like first-day-at-school-front-door-and- 
satchel photographs. Every. Single. Year. 
There are ‘sweet 16’ birthday parties, too 
- anxious, inward reflections of one’s vir¬ 
ginity status disguised by a party where 
someone sneaks in a bottle of vodka 
and is sick down themselves in front of 
Grandma. Eighteen is a biggy because 
it’s the first time you don’t have to sneak 
in the vodka but are still sick in front of 
Grandma/parents/bouncers but now you 



do it legally, proof that you are mature 
enough to vote and get married. 

The more memorable occasions in my 
life have been more emotional or experi¬ 
ential. Like my first kiss in Year 7, playing 
postman’s knock. He tried to shove his 
tongue in my mouth and lick my front 
teeth, which was so disgusting I bit it. Nat¬ 
urally I was labelled Jaws at school and he 
became the Washing Machine. When my 
poor parents organised a 21st party for me 
I became so focused on my music pref¬ 
erence I forgot to invite anyone. The day 
before, we did a smash and grab of any¬ 
one local who I had ever so much as said 
hello to. Mixed with my uni mates, it was 


like the Vicar of Dibley and Young Ones 
casts getting on down to Motown in the 
village hall. 

My educational milestones were aver¬ 
age, marked by underwhelming grades 
but well-penned leavers’ day school shirts. 
Graduation was a particularly damp squib 
as I was dealt a disappointing Desmond, 
reflecting the efforts I had put into three 
years of all-night raving rather than all-day 
painting. I was proud as punch, however, 
when I got my first job in the Horse & 
Hound offices - a comfort blanket of 
horse and hunting chat in exchange for 
an actual salary. Tatler was different. I sat 
down at my desk and my manager said, 
“And I was like, oh my god, seriously, no 
really I mean seriously, I can not even...” 


then walked off. I realised this was both 
a serious sentence and an introduction to 
the world of luxury lifestyle magazines. 

I find days in the field stick faster in the 
memory. When I started to write for The 
Field, I had never shot a gun but was soon 
generously invited to Mells Park. It was 
exhilarating and I was blooded to cel¬ 
ebrate my first bird. On hearing this, the 
lovely Field team sent a huge bottle of fizz 
to my flat to congratulate me and I drank 
it with my self-plucked, slow-cooked 
pheasant. Mr D recently had his first- 
ever day on a grouse moor. For a man 
who has shot a lot, he was fizzing with 
excitement, sending a rundown of each 
fast and furious drive, kamikaze birds, 
views, the company. I was later informed 
that another of the team celebrated by 
sleeping starfish naked with a companion 
named Roxy. This was evidenced by the 
view into his bedroom fronted with large 
glazed doors overlooked by the main 
courtyard. Roxy, it transpired, was his dog. 

Out hunting, there are coverts and 
meets that spark tingles down the spine. 
I rode Mr D’s old mare over an infamous 
run of hedges and, flying four or five big 
blackthorns in a row, pulled up grinning 
having never sat on such horsepower 
before. Mr D said, “You’ve passed the test. 
And if that horse never hunts another day, 
I’ll be happy she finished like that.” That 
was a mile away from where we met 
autumn hunting, him waffling on about 
exes, me about impending blind dates. At 
the end of the morning he sauntered over 
to our lorry announcing he’d like to get 
married in Italy next time. I blushed and 
rearranged my breeches to try to make 
my bottom look smaller. 

It seems paying heed to tingles of the 
heart is better than tingles of poor circu¬ 
lation. Given I’m on the decline with just 
40-odd years of milestones left I’ll put off 
playing ailment top trumps and live a lit¬ 
tle. I suggested to Mr D a fancy dress 40th 
birthday/wedding could kill two birds 
with one stone but I don’t think it was 
quite the Tuscan vision he had in mind. 
Maybe given my past party form I’d better 
leave the planning of that rite of passage 
to him and see where the tingles take us. ■ 
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Moya Cherwayko 

A latecomer to the sport, she not only swings a shotgun proficiently 
but also has founded a luxury shooting accessories company 


I WAS unaware of shotguns and sport¬ 
ing clays as I grew up but as soon as I was 
exposed to the culture I was hooked. My 
neighbour introduced me to clay shooting 
four years ago. At the time I was sceptical 
and nervous, because I feared I would not 
be able to hit a thing. 

On the morning of my shooting debut, 
I got all dressed up and put on my only 
pair of flat boots, a studded-toe, blue, 
Christian Louboutin. We headed to West 
London Shooting School, where I had my 
first lesson with Chris Castle. After missing 
a few targets, it was suggested that I close 
my left eye. I couldn’t believe it -1 started 
hitting the clays. This gave me an uncon¬ 
trollable high and I promised myself that I 
would repeat the experience. 

A few months later I resumed my les¬ 
sons with Chris and within a few months 
I found myself taking the competency test 
and being encouraged to apply for my 
shotgun licence. Having the Metropoli¬ 
tan Police coming to your home can be 
slightly daunting but the officer was help¬ 
ful and made several recommendations 
regarding a gunsafe and gun transport. 

Buying my first gun was a big deal for 
me. I made several enquiries to figure out 
what would suit me best. In the end, the 
gun I learnt to shoot with was a Beretta 
690 Field III. I was feeling euphoric after 
learning how to use it well, despite finding 
it a bit heavy when I was firing a hundred 
rounds. However, three months passed 
and I was swinging through everything. 
At this point, I was encouraged to buy 


a 12-bore shotgun and made a beeline 
for Chris Potter Country Sports in Kent, 
where I ordered my first Perazzi High 
Tech. I had the good fortune to visit the 
factory in Italy, where I met Mauro Per¬ 
azzi, and my eyes feasted on some of the 
most beautiful pieces of art. 

My shotgun licence arrived a couple of 
days after my birthday and I convinced 
myself that I should be a big girl and go 


TOP TIPS 

Find a good coach and only listen 
to that one person. 

You can only attain one outcome, 
yours, so don’t worry about what 
anyone else is doing. 

Find a group of people who are 
encouraging or shoot on your own. 
Rome wasn’t built in a day, take 
your time and you will get there. 


somewhere and shoot without an instruc¬ 
tor. I went to Bisley’s Long Siberia and 
was the only female amongst a massive 
group of men. Everything was intimidat¬ 
ing: the tall trees; the advanced shooters 
popping everywhere; the unpredictable 
flying clays. But since then it has turned 
out to be a place of great solace and I have 
invited other ladies to join me there, too. 

I found clubs a bit testosterone driven, 
so I embarked on a journey to find like- 
minded women. I joined the Shotgun & 


Chelsea Bun Club, where Laura Everton 
greeted me with a warm smile and a big 
heart. She hosted some fabulous events 
at which I made friends. I even won a 
few rosettes, which I’m very proud of. I 
completed the Silver Feathers course at 
Holland & Holland, where I won one of 
the places on a ladies game day. 

So far, the two most significant and 
scary parts of my shooting journey have 
been setting up my luxury, British-made 
shooting accessory company, Howes & 
Wayko, last year and joining the CPSA. I 
joined two years ago; for eight months, I 
kept procrastinating and talking myself 
out of participating in any competition. 
It was only when my membership was 
coming to an end that I built up the cour¬ 
age to give it a go, and I am now a regular. 
Competitions are a bittersweet ride; never 
before has anything made me feel this 
way. In one competition you achieve total 
fulfilment, in the next you want to discard 
your gun and never see a clay again. 

Being able to enjoy a bit of game¬ 
shooting has been the icing on the cake 
for me. It has been a delightful experience 
to discover the elements of the tradition, 
including the meeting for breakfast, gun 
buses - a shock to the system at first but 
now something I look forward to - the 
camaraderie, the beautiful dogs, the 
scenery and the jokes during elevenses. 

Shooting has been a life-changing 
experience. You need to change your 
mindset and be focused if you want to be 
good at it, and be willing to learn. I have 
learned to dress for the elements, too. 
Treating myself to a pair of Le Chameau 
boots and a nicely fitted raincoat was one 
of the first lessons I had to learn. The shoot 
doesn’t stop because its started to rain. ■ 
For more on Howes & Wayko, visit: 
howesandwayko. com 
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At the end of a day in the field, catch the last rays 
with your Melvill & Moon sundowner essentials 



Odyssey Bar 

We have a selection of bars to suit 
your field or home requirements - all 
handcrafted in Walnut, finished with 
solid brass hardware & leather inlay. 



-i 


Tea Tray and Stand 

The tray and legs that support the 
Djinn & Field bar can be used as a 
tea tray and stand while the Picnic 
bar serves as an elegant drinks 
bar on the tailgate of your vehicle. 
Ideal for elevenses, point-to-point 
meetings and in the field. 


Harry Moon Wash Basin / 
Champagne Stand 

Typical usage of the wash basin 
might be as a shaving basin at first 
light (filled with piping hot water). 
Transformed into a Wine 
or Champagne stand at night. 

The concertina legs along with 
the canvas basin all come in a 
heavy duty Safari Bag. 



Cartridge Bag 

Packs four boxes of cartridges 
neatly and safely, or all sorts of 
other things too! 


Steffi Halm +44 7780 335521 
steffi@melvillandmoon.com 

melvillandmoon.co.uk 
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COUNTRY ESTATE 

COOKERY 


Time for a quickie 

Great-tasting food doesn’t have to take hours to prepare and cook - these 
mouth-watering dishes take less than half an hour to make, says Philippa Davis 


Steamed, confit, braised, stewed and 
roasted are all perfectly excellent ways of 
preparing game meat such as pheasant 
and partridge. Yes, they take time but they 
do yield tender, tasty results. However, 
sometimes I just fancy something just as 
delicious but a little less time consuming 


and a bit more fun. The recipes this month 
can all be made in under 30 minutes. They 
are packed full of spices, herbs and bold 
seasonings to help brighten up a cold, 
dark day. I also feel they are all brilliant 
examples of how versatile and family- 
friendly game meat can be. 

-(x>Q- 


Do note, these recipes do use just the 
breasts of the birds but the legs and car¬ 
casses can be thrown into a pot of cold 
water and made into a delicious stock, 
or the legs stored in the freezer until you 
have enough time and joints to warrant 
making a batch of confit. 


PHEASANT CHOW MEIN 



Ingredients 

Pheasant marinade 

2 skinless pheasant 
breasts, cut into 
Icm-thick strips 
Itbsp soy sauce 

1 tbsp oyster sauce 

2 tsp brown sugar 

1 tbsp rice wine 
vinegar or dry sherry 

A pinch of white 
pepper 

2 tbsp sesame oil 

Noodles 

2 nests of egg 

noodles 

1 + 1tbspsesameoil 

Omelette 

2 free-range/organic 

eggs 

2 tbsp soy sauce 
Pinch of red chilli 
2 tsp sunflower oil 
to cook 


SERVES 2 

The bolder flavours 
of pheasant make it 
perfect for dishes such 
as chow mein, a fried- 
noodle dish that can 
be made with a range 
of sauces and spices. 
This dish can be on 
the table in about 
15 minutes. 


Pheasant marinade 

Mix all the marinade 
ingredients in a bowl 
with the pheasant 
and leave while you 


prepare the rest of 
the dish. 


Noodles 

► Cook noodles as per 
instructions then rinse 
with cold water and 
drain. Toss through a 
tablespoon of sesame 
oil and leave to one 
side. 


Omelette 

► Crack the eggs into a 
bowl and whisk in the 
soy and chilli. 

► Put a frying pan or 
wok on a medium 


to high heat, add the 
2 teaspoons sunflower 
oil then cook the eggs 
to make an omelette. 
Once cooked, slip 
onto a plate, leave 
to cool then cut into 
thin strips. Don’t wash 
the pan. 


Stir-fry 

Place the pan back 
on a medium to 
high heat. 

Add the tablespoon 
sunflower oil and the 
ginger and garlic. Fry 
for about 20 seconds 


then add the pheasant 
and all the marinade. 
Stir well and cook for 
a minute then add 
the rest of the stir-fry 
ingredients. Cook for a 
couple more minutes, 
stirring often; you 
want the pak choi to 
soften a little. Spoon 
the stir-fry mix into 
a bowl and place 
the pan back on a 
medium heat. 

Add a tablespoon of 
sesame oil to the pan, 
add the noodles and 
fry for about a minute, 


Stir-fry 

Itbsp sunflower oil 
1 clove of garlic, 
peeled and finely 
chopped 

2 tsp freshly peeled 
and grated ginger 
lOOg bean sprouts 
2 spring onions, finely 
sliced 

1 small pak choi, finely 

sliced 

2 tbsp finely chopped 

coriander 


then stir in the 
sliced omelette and 
stir-fried pheasant 
and veg mix. Toss 
together, then serve. 
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COOKERY 


PHEASANT 

NACHOS 

SERVES 2 

This colourful and vibrant 
nacho recipe is great for a 
light lunch, snack or as part 
of a Mexican-inspired feast. 


Pheasant marinade 

Mix all the marinade 
ingredients in a bowl then 
toss through the pheasant. 
Leave for about 15 minutes 


Toppings 

Quarter the cherry tomatoes, 
season with salt and pepper 
and toss with the lime juice. 


To serve and assemble 

Cook the pheasant in a frying 
pan in the extra tablespoons 



of olive oil on a medium 
to high heat, with all the 
marinade. It should take 
about 1 to 2 minutes. 

Scatter the tortilla chips onto 
your serving plate. 


► Spread the hot, cooked 
pheasant on top of the 
nachos, then top with the 
cheese, spring onions, chilli, 
coriander leaves, marinated 
tomatoes and sour cream. 


Ingredients 

Marinade 

1 tsp ground cumin 
1 tsp dried oregano 

1 tsp smoked paprika 

1 garlic clove, crushed with 
a little salt 
Zest of 1 lime 
2 tsp limejuice 

1 tbsp olive oil, plus 2 tbsp 

for frying 

2 skinless pheasant 
breasts, cut into 1 cm-wide 

strips 

Toppings 

lOOg grated hard cheese, 
eg manchego, Cheddar, 
goat’s cheese 

2 spring onions, trimmed 

and finely sliced 
1 tbsp finely sliced red chilli 
3 tbsp coriander leaves 
10 cherry tomatoes 
2 tsp limejuice 
3 tbsp sour cream 

150g plain tortilla chips 


Ingredients 

Stroganoff 

2 tbsp olive oil 
2 medium white 
onions, peeled and 
finely sliced 
2 cloves garlic, 
peeled and finely 
chopped 
2 sticks celery, 
washed and finely 
sliced 

150g chestnut 
mushrooms 
4 skinless 
partridge breasts, 
cut into thin strips 
Pinch of grated 
nutmeg 

1 tsp paprika 
lOOg creme fraiche 

2 tbsp whisky 
2 tsp wholeg rain 

mustard 
1 tbsp finely- 
chopped chives 

Pappardelle pasta 

200g pappardelle 
pasta 

1 tbsp butter 
1 tbsp finely 
chopped parsley 


PARTRIDGE STROGANOFF WITH BUTTERED 
PAPPARDELLE PASTA 



SERVES 2 

The rich, creamy 
boozy sauce of this 
stroganoff always 
tastes so decadent and 
extravagant it’s hard 
to believe it only takes 
about 20 minutes 
to make. 


Stroganoff 

In a shallow pan on a 
medium heat, saute 
the onions, garlic and 
celery in the oil for 
about 10 minutes or 
until softened. Season 
with salt and pepper. 
Add the mushrooms, 
season, and cook for a 
couple more minutes. 
Scrape the veg mix to 
one side of the pan 
then fry the partridge 
for about a minute. Stir 
in the veg. 

Add the nutmeg, 
paprika, creme 


fraiche, whisky and 
mustard and bring 
to a simmer - you 
want to heat the 
sauce and make 
sure the partridge is 
just cooked. 


Meanwhile for the pasta 

Cook the pappardelle 
as per the instructions 
on the packet, then 
drain. 

Toss through the 
butter and parsley. 


To serve 

Spoon the hot 
stroganoff over a pile 
of steamy buttered 
pasta and sprinkle 
with chives. The 
perfect comfort food. 
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RELENTLESS VERSATILITY 


Two-Turn ZeroLock (CDS-ZL2) 
eliminates holdovers on long-range shots 


Waterproof, fogproof, and 
guaranteed to perforin for life 


Twilight Max HD Light Management System 
helps you see more in less light 


Guard-Ion lens coating sheds dirt 
and water for clear, crisp images 
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COUNTRY ESTATE 

WINE 


Madeira, nothing to fear 

A bottle, rediscovered during lockdown clearances, reminds Jonathan Ray how much 
he loves the stuff. Mrs Ray, however, thinks Madeira is not the only thing that’s aged... 


SIX OF THE BEST MADEIRAS 



BLANDY’S DUKE 
OF CLARENCE 3 YEAR 
OLD MADEIRA 

(£13, Co-op) 

The UK’s most popular 
brand: rich, luscious and a 
great place to start. 

THE SOCIETY’S FULL 
RICH 3 YEAR OLD 
MADEIRA (£14, Wine 
Society) From the Madeira 
Wine Co - a great value, 
richly sweet mid-morning 
sharpener. 


BARBEITO BOAL 
RESERVA 5 YEAR 
OLD MADEIRA 

(£14.70 per 50cl,Tanners) 
Medium sweet, it’s fresh, 
zesty and full of dried 
fruit flavours. 

BLANDY’S 10 YEAR OLD 
MALMSEY MADEIRA 

(£18 per 50cl, Mr Wheeler) 
Crammed with dried 
figs and rich brown sugar, 
thisisdecadently 
enjoyable. 


HENRIQUES& 
HENRIQUES15 YEAR 
OLDVERDELHO 
MADEIRA (£21 per 50cl, 
Waitrose) Medium dry, it’s 
nutty, raisinyand 
completely moreish. 

HENRIQUES& 
HENRIQUES10 YEAR 
OLD SERCIAL MADEIRA 

(£22 per 50cl, Oxford 
Wine Co) Well chilled, this 
makes a delectably 
invigorating aperitif. 


MY wife says that it proves I’m a dod¬ 
dering old fool. I say that it proves I’m 
broadening my horizons. She says I’m a 
lush. I say it takes one to know one. She 
says... Oh, hang it, you don’t need to hear 
all this, we can go on for hours. The point 
is that during lockdown I tried to make 
myself useful by clearing out what I refer 
to as my cellars but are in fact a pair of 
cobwebbed cupboards under the stairs. 

One or two treats that I’d forgotten 
about were uncorked immediately and 
knocked back. There was also an embar¬ 
rassing amount of vinous dross that was 
cooked with or poured away. There were 
old bottles of vermouth, some out-of¬ 


date tonic water, oxidised rose and all 
manner of open spirits and liqueurs that 
I had been using for impromptu cocktail¬ 
making classes with No 2 teenage son. 

At least he’s open about his alco¬ 
holic consumption. Recently, my poor 
neighbour was bemoaning how light in 
alcohol vodka was these days. The bot¬ 
tle he’d recently popped in the freezer 
had frozen solid, which it had never done 
before. I looked at my feet and said noth¬ 
ing. Everyone in the street, but he, knew 
that his 15-year-old daughter was hoo¬ 
vering through the hooch with her school 
friends. His face was a picture as it slowly 
dawned on him that the reason his vodka 
was a rock-hard block of ice was because 
little Miss Smarty Pants had had so many 


sips of it and had watered it down so 
much that little spirit actually remained. 

Anyway, I digress. Tucked at the back 
of one of the cobwebbed cupboards was 
a dusty bottle of Madeira. Desperate for 
booze during lockdown, I had opened it 
and got stuck in. And, blow me, it was lip- 
smackingly, tongue-tinglingly gorgeous, 
all nuts, honey and toffee. I’d forgotten 
how much I loved Madeira. 

As you know, Madeira is made on the 
island of that name that lies far out in 
the Atlantic, some 530 miles south-west 
of Portugal, its mother country. Mrs Ray 
reckons the wine, like the island, is the 
preserve of pensioners only and that my 


rediscovered love for it proves what an 
old fart I have become. Thanks, darling. 

If you’re old enough to remember the 
wickedly droll Flanders and Swann song 
Have Some Madeira, M’dear, then, yes, 
you’re probably the wrong side of 60. But 
you don’t have to be in your dotage to 
enjoy a hearty glass now and then. 

The island’s early settlers often used 
barrels of their indifferent wine as bal¬ 
last on long, hot sea voyages through the 
tropics, finding to their surprise that not 
only did the wine survive but that it also 
tasted better for it, the heat of the equator 
having effectively ‘cooked’ it. Producers 
soon learned to replicate this effect with 
the estufagem process, during which they 
heated barrels of fermented wine to 55°C 


before fortifying it with grape brandy. By 
the 18th century, Madeira was widely cel¬ 
ebrated: it was drunk at the signing of the 
American Declaration of Independence 
and was hailed by George IV as ‘the best 
wine in the world’. 

It’s fair to say that the wines have 
plummeted out of fashion. There are 
fewer than a dozen producers left and 
supermarkets here rarely stock more than 
one or two examples. The leading inde¬ 
pendent merchants keep the Madeira flag 
flying, however, and names to look out 
for include the Madeira Wine Company, 
Blandy’s and Henriques & Henriques. 

I recently retasted the range of the 
latter two producers and, crikey, what 
a treat. I went through the card several 
times, starting with the driest Sercial, then 
Verdelho and Bual, and working my way 
through to the rich and mouth-fillingly 
sweet Malmsey. 

Because these wines are, in effect, 
cooked and therefore already oxidised, 
they can last forever, even once opened, 
unlike port, and are wonderfully versatile. 
Sercials and Verdelhos make excellent 
aperitifs, while top-quality Buals are ideal 
at the end of a meal. The finest Malmseys 
deserve to be savoured on their own, ide¬ 
ally around 11am on a trying morning. 

You can even make Madeira cocktails. 
Slosh 70ml of Henriques & Henriques 10 
Year Old Sercial Madeira into a shaker 
along with 25ml of fresh lemon juice and 
25ml of sugar syrup. Shake over ice and 
strain into a martini glass, garnishing with 
freshly grated nutmeg. My teenage son 
lapped it up. Old farts need not apply. ■ 


66 You don’t have to be in your dotage to 
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MOTORING 


Land Rover Defender 110S 

The iconic Land Rover Defender is a tough act to follow but Charlie Flindt 
seeks the original’s soul in the brilliant, all-new, high-tech version 



WHEN the invitation to go and drive the 
new Defender finally arrived, there was 
concern at Flindt Towers: I’d been allo¬ 
cated the Glorious Twelfth. If I wasn’t in 
my combine harvester, I’d surely be on 
a northern moor. But, come the day, the 
harvest gods smiled and there was noth¬ 
ing fit to harvest, and dozens of shoot 
invites had once again failed to arrive. 

So, having loaded a couple of lor¬ 
ries with what I hoped would be malting 
barley, I headed up the A34 with a clear 
conscience. But I was still troubled. How 
should I approach this new machine? 
With awe and reverence at the rebirth 
of a great British motoring icon, with 
Land Rover’s reputation (not to mention 
Slovakian jobs) at stake? Or should I view 
it with cold detachment, as if checking out 
a new pair of wellies? I went for wellies. 

As a result, the long and detailed lecture 
by Prof Gerry McGovern on the Defender’s 
multiple and subtle yet powerful design 
cues (part of the pre-test ‘webinar’ we’d 
been asked to watch) went straight into 


the mental dustbin. I walked up and down 
the line of waiting cars, kicked a chunky 
tyre, shrugged my shoulders and decided 
that, yes, it’s a bit fussy, but it looks like a 
Defender - in places. 

The back, for instance, with its side¬ 
opening door and full spare wheel 
mounted on it. The ‘alpine’ skylights are 
there but the curious white square in 
the glass above the rear wheels left me 
scratching my head. Somewhere to show 
off one’s favourite LP cover, perhaps? 
(Olivia Newton John by Helmut Newton, 
since you ask.) And it’s very square. 

STYLING CUES 

If you seek Defender ‘styling cues’ on the 
inside, you’ll be delighted to know they’re 
all missing. You can get in without wreck¬ 
ing a belt loop on the door catch, there’s 
room for a right shoulder, the handbrake 
isn’t frotting your left calf and there is 
(I hope you’re sitting down) storage space. 
There’s a Panda Mk 1-style trough across 
the dashboard, perfect for farm essentials 


Above: the all-new Defender is still a magnificent 
off-road vehicle, offering much greater comfort 

like boxes of .22LR and Mole grips. The 
central console had a big cubby hole, a 
small cubby hole - both perfect for hold¬ 
ing a Thermos and an elastrator - and 
two cup holders, perfect for the day when 
skinny oatmeal cappuccinos finally reach 
the countryside. There’s also what looks 
like a cubbyhole but isn’t; it’s just a hole 
through to the floor of the cab. Good thing 
I only tried to put my phone in it, and not 
a skinny oatmeal cappuccino. 

The rest of the interior is lovely. The 
seats feel nicely functional rather than 
lush, and there’s no sign of the old mod¬ 
el’s Spartan-ness. The doors and windows 
seem to fit; I would even go so far as to 
predict dry feet when it rains. 

Traditionalists won’t like the reverse 
pistol-grip gear knob, or the tiny but¬ 
tons, or the electronic handbrake, and the 
rear-view ‘mirror’, which I hated with a 
passion, is now a mirror-shaped screen 
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showing a flipped image from a rear- 
mounted camera. All very trendy, but if 
your eyes are focused on events 30 yards 
in front, you need to refocus when glanc¬ 
ing at the ‘mirror’ - a traditional mirror 
needs no such refocusing. 

You don’t realise just how vain you 
are until you’ve tried to check your hair 
10 times, and seen nothing. “Just flip the 
lever on the bottom,” said the man from 
LR, as if he’d heard my complaint more 
than once. “It’ll go back to being a normal 
mirror.” Thank goodness. It turns out I’m 
not a vampire. 

Narcissistic tendencies satisfied, we 
finally set off for the Malverns - a chance 
to try the highly sophisticated suspen¬ 
sion and drive-line we’d heard about in 
the second part of the webinar. Within 
yards, I knew that comparisons with the 
old Defender were now utterly pointless. 
The new Defender drives beautifully, just 
loving the carefully chosen A-roads. How 


LAND ROVER 
DEFENDER 110S D240 

Engine: 1,999cc 4-cyl diesel 
Power: 240hp 
Max speed: 117mph 
Performance, 0 to 62:8.7 secs 
Combined fuel economy: 31.8mpg 
Insurance group: 35 
Price: from £52,110 


such a big, bulky beast can handle so 
nicely is just amazing. My hunt for niggles 
came up with poor visibility past thick pil¬ 
lars and big headrests, and brakes that 
were a bit full-on/full-off. 

After the fifth charming Cotswold vil¬ 
lage (all of them being de-charmed by 
soulless housing developments), I was 
really enjoying myself. Surely this on¬ 
road excellence meant off-road talent 
had paid a price? Of course not. 

Once at Eastnor, we were split into 
groups and set off through Clencher’s 
Wood, aptly named for scary off-road 
challenges - or they would have been 
in normal conditions. The long, dry spell 
meant grip was rarely in short supply but 
there were plenty of climbs and hairpins 



to get on with. All the time, our guide 
radioed instructions on accessing the 
screen-based menu for the multitude of 
suspension and transmission settings. 
No yellow or red knobs to be seen here. 
The Defender took it all effortlessly. It has 
a clever off-road cruise control, which 
meant you could put the wheels in the 
ruts and check your phone for messages. 
(My barley had passed.) 

NO TYRE HOWL 

We paused for a chichi lunch on a hilltop 
with a majestic view of Wales, then made 
the motorway dash back to Fen End. And 
- sorry to be repetitive here - the new 
Defender was extraordinarily good. Very 
little wind or engine noise, and even the 



knobbly tyres were well insulated; no 
sign of the 7.50xl6-tyre howl that came 
from the veteran 109 when it reached top 
speeds of nearly 60mph. 

At that point, I had to give myself a vir¬ 
tual slap. You can’t keep comparing this 
new machine to the old Defenders. It’s a 
pointless exercise. This new machine is 
staggeringly good in almost every depart¬ 
ment, but it’s yet another high-tech, 
high-spec model that sits nicely among 
- not way below - the multitude of other 
high-tech, high-spec machines that pour 
out of the Land Rover showrooms. 

‘Farm spec’ it is not. Rigger glove 
friendly? No. Dead sheep in the back? 
No. Man in a barn able to fix it in 10 to 20 
years’ time? We’ll see. It looks a bit like 
a Defender, it’s got ‘Defender’ badges all 
over it, but is it really a Defender - or a 
clever bit of marketing to add nostalgia 
to the ‘must-have’ frenzy that Land Rover 
hopes will bring in the buyers? I just hope 
all their malting barley passes, too. ■ 


66 It looks a bit like a Defender, it’s got 
‘Defender’ badges all over it, but is it really a 
Defender - or a clever bit of marketing? 99 


Clockwise, from top: the new Defender boasts a full-size rear wheel on the side-opening door; good 
load space at the back; and a spacious passenger compartment with the latest electronic gadgets 
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Birds, books, tales and secrets 
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IINFARTHING CULP MtlTEHIOLIS PAST 



FOLK 

TALES 

BRITAIN 

IRELAND 
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The Collins Garden 
Birdwatcher’s Bible 

This is an exquisitely 
illustrated book that 
everyone should be 
twitching to get their hands 
on. It bills birdwatching as 
‘a pastime good for both 
the anguished soul and the 
anguished world’. 

Its opening chapter 
delves into the origins of 
birds before focusing on 65 
of Britain’s more familiar 
species. An analysis of birds’ 
diverse behaviours follows, 
along with the equipment 
to use to observe them, 
how to attract them and 
much more besides. The 
final chapter, addressing 
the influence of birds in art, 
is an inspiring inclusion; 
it makes the connection 
between what readers are 
striving to do - observe and 
understand birdlife - and 
how artists have captured 
the birds’ essence. 

The information is 
accessible to beginners and 
novices, offering insightful 
tips for even experienced 
birdwatchers. With this 
book, educating oneself 
further about British birds 
needn’t be a flight of fancy. 

Mary Skipwith 

By Paul Sterry, Christopher 
Perrins, Sonya Patel Ellis and 
Dominic Couzens 
William Collins, £30 


Secret Britain: Unearthing 
Our Mysterious Past 

Thanks to this third 
archaeological volume 
by Mary-Ann Ochota, 
readers can discover 
hidden treasures of the 
British Isles without 
having to get a speck of 
dirt underneath their nails. 
Obscure artefacts such as 
the Penbryn Spoons and 
the Mold Gold Cape are 
given their moment in the 
limelight alongside better- 
known landmarks such 
as the Cerne Abbas Giant 
and the Uffington White 
Horse. There’s opportunity 
for comparison between 
Stonehenge and Calanais 
on the Isle of Lewis, dubbed 
‘the Stonehenge you’ve 
never heard of. 

There’s a mixture of the 
poignant and repugnant. 

The Roman Baby’s 
Cockerel, buried alongside 
a two-year-old, was most 
likely a gift for Mercury to 
ask for his protection for 
the child’s journey to the 
underworld. In a matter of 
pages one can read how 
the Gough’s Cave Cannibal 
Cup takes the meaning of 
sculling beer to a new and 
gruesome level. Plenty of 
surprising gems to unearth. 

Mary Skipwith 

By Mary-Ann Ochota 
Frances Lincoln, £20 


Burning the Books 

There is a risk that a book 
about libraries could be 
a little dry, but Richard 
Ovenden has avoided this in 
his excellent work. Indeed, 
it is both gripping and 
horrifying in equal measure. 
Examining the impact of 
the destruction and loss 
of important libraries and 
archives through history up 
to the present day. 

Ovenden, Bodley’s 
Librarian at the University 
of Oxford, issues a stark 
warning that their existence 
is a key pillar of a civilised, 
developed society. Such 
institutions, “have become 
central to the support of 
democracy, the rule of law 
and open society as they are 
bodies that exist to ‘cling to 
the truth’”. 

He argues that the 
written word is central both 
to personal identity and 
national identity. Through 
a balanced account of 
famous collections lost 
throughout history, from 
Ashburnipal to Sarajevo, 
Ovenden emphasises the 
important role they play 
in national strength and 
cultural identity, and makes 
an impassioned plea for 
greater financial support. 

Ettie Neil-Gallacher 

By Richard Ovenden, 

John Murray, £20 


Woodland Folk Tales of 
Britain and Ireland 

Author Lisa Schneidau 
lives on Dartmoor and is 
an ecologist. She is also 
an oral storyteller, evident 
in the lively, dramatic, 
conversational tone of her 
interpretations of these 
tales. This compilation is a 
paean to the woodland of 
Britain and Ireland and its 
associated folklore. 

Lamenting the 
disappearance of natural 
woodland, she relates these 
tales by having gone back 
to the earliest possible and 
multiple sources. Some 
characters from the woods 
may be familiar (Merlin, 
Robin Hood and Perceval 
all feature), but many will 
be new to all but the best 
read medievalists. They 
owe more to the European 
story-telling tradition 
than Disney, and there 
is much that is dark: a 
jealous husband doubts his 
beautiful wife and tries to 
hang her; a jealous sister 
is blinded for curiosity; a 
lusty Welsh prince trades 
in his ageing wife for what 
he believes mistakenly 
is a lithe younger model. 
Parental guidance very 
much required. 

Ettie Neil-Gallacher 

By Lisa Schneidau 
The History Press, £13 
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petGuord 

Serious pet insurance 

Is your gun 

I * 


Whether it's an accident out in the field, a sudden illness or an injury, 
petGuard can help provide the protection you need for your working dog. 

Cover features include: 

• Four levels of annual vet fee cover up to £7,500 

• 10% discount if you insure more than one dog with us 

• Cover available for dogs over 2 months old 

• Option to add Third Party Liability Cover, providing financial cover up to 
£1 million per event (£250 excess applies), if your dog causes injury or 
property damage to a third party. 

Visit www.petguard.co.uk/thefield 

Or call 0345 450 7042 THE FIELD 


Petguard Isa trading style off Thistle Insurance Services Limited. Thistle Insurance Services Limited is authorised and regulated by the Financial Conduct Authority. FRN 310419. 
Lloyd's Broker. Registered In England under No. 00338645 Registered office: RossingtorVs Business Park, West Carr Road, Retford. Nottinghamshire, DN22 7SW. Tl Media (Ltd) is 
an Appointed Representative of Thistle Insurance Services Limited, 




THE FIELD CLASSIFIED 

TEL: 01252 555305 


ACCESSORIES 




COTSWOLD DECORATIVE IRONWORKERS 

Providers of the highest quality: Estate Fencing, Gates, Bridges, Tree Guards and Bespoke Decorative Metalwork 


01608 685134 | www.cd-ironworkers.co.uk | info@cd-ironworkers.co.uk 


ACCESSORIES 


~ MATCHED PAIRS LTD ~ 

Offers a Unique worldwide reuniting service 
for English shotguns 

Over 5100 guns now registered on the SEEKING list. 

Over 100 English gunmakers listed. 

Many delighted owners have benefited from this 
service registration of which is Free. 

Register in confidence at www.matchedpairs.com by completing 
the registration form with details of your shotgun 
& the number you SEEK if known. 

Existing makers or holders of records may be able to assist. 

For more information or assistance contact 
JoeHall@matchedpairs.com or telephone 01740 620667 
~ We also buy & sell best shotguns & have a selection on our website ~ 



OEtlVERY NATIONWIDE 

WWW.JUSTCARTRtDGES.COAA 



GUNSHOP LISTING 



Range Of New & Second Hand Shocgim 
Air Rifles & Sporting Rifles 
Range Of Shooting Equipment & Ammunition 
Large Range of Outdoor, Waterproof Clothing, 
Wellingtons & Boots 


Tel: 01332 8*2091 

www.melbournegun.com 

64 Church Street, Melbourne, Serhy D€73 IEJ 


JEWELLERY 



JAMES TODD 

Signet rings and 
cuJT links 
Supplied and 
hand engraved 
01934 S15491 

wwwjtengwmg.com 


Britain’s original 
Sc best-selling 
Fieldsports title... 
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ACCESSORIES 



The Overwrought range of cantilever sliding gates 



Developed to restrict access to farm yards and private roads. 

An aesthetic user-friendly gate offering security on entrances ranging from 
4 metres to 10 metres. Can be opened manually or automated. Wind and solar 
systems can be installed for use in remote areas. Galvanised as standard. 


Contact: Bill Clark T. 01 623 861033 

Park Farm, Kneesall, Newark, Nottinghamshire NG22 OAY 

Email clarkoverwrought@aol.com www.overwroughtironwork.co.uk 



CLASSIC AND ELEGANT CUTLERY 
from Glazebrook & Co 

«; laze brook a c:o - designed for modern living: 





This delightful range is Old English mirror finish 
stainless steel with Dishwasher Safe Cream Handled 

Knives. 

Special Price for The Field readers - Set for six people at 
£330, this includes six 7 piece place settings (as shown) & 

2 Table Spoons. 

A set for four people costs £240. 

To investigate, visit www.glazebrook.com or call 
020 7731 7135. Prices include VAT and delivery. 



Autow Boot Pull 


Havball 


The releiiw Cartridge Caw Retriever 


Cyclop i - a-giieUr fhiirgui) ejr* ifamlnanct M 


Washer 


IV James Keyser Products a 


Visit our website at wwn jatneHkvy5erproducts.co.uk 


The Knife Sharpener Guy 

The Knife Sharpener Guy sells the Worlds BEST knife sharpener. These can 
be used on any steel blade including your serrated knives. There are several in 
the range and some exciting new colours which haven’t been seen before. 
Please check out the website to see a demonstration and the choice on offer. 
These are ideal gifts but beware that you will want to treat yourself first. 



www.theknifesharpenerguy.co.uk 


Please call 
Sales Executive 
Will McMillan 
on 07976 437510 
for all your 
CLASSIFIED 
enquiries 


FISHING TACKLE 


WANTED 

Hardy fishing tackle, old and 
modern, also other makes 
of old tackle. 

Absolute discretion assured. 

STRATHMORE 
FISHING TACKLE 

Tel: 01786823361 or Email: 
strathmoretackle@gmail.com 
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WALK WELL 


www.billyruffianshoes.co.uk | 0808 164 6224 | (Qjfj 




Lintran K9 award-winning dog 
equipment transport systems 




Estate Cars | Dog trailers, pick up’s & vans | All 4x4 vehicles 





! 




Universal or custom to suit 


Dog & Gun System 




T: 01673 885959 enquiries@lintran.co.uk 

www.lintran.co.uk 

. |-i Lintran (SS), Brentwood House, 

OU Lincoln Road, Faldincrworth. 


Lincoln Road, Faldingworth, 
Market Rasen, Lines LN8 3SF 
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DOGS & PETS 


POOLS & GARDENS 


POOLS & GARDENS 


sales@fluecube. co. uk 


www. fluecube. co. uk 


‘Friday Fox 

Blankets, rugs 
and dog coats 


Tel: 01254 701458 www.fridayfox.co.uk 


For free brochure and price list: 
TELEPHONE: 01298 - 214003 ANYTIME. 

Or, send the approximate surface area of your water to: 
River Lodge, Bishops Lane, Buxton, Derbyshire SKI7 6UN 

www.aquaplancton.co.uk 


VOTED HOME & GARDEN PRODUCT OF THE 
YEAR BY FARMING TODAY 

Used successfully with fish all the time. 

Safe for ducks, plants, pets and all forms of water life. 


POND 

AFTER 


Is it as clear as mud? 

Is it murky, muddy, slimy, 
smelly, choked with algae or 
weed and a chore to clean out? if you have 
a pump are you forever cleaning or 
changing the filter? 

AQUAPLANCTON 


Could be just what you're looking for 


Do you have a 
Pond or Lake? 


POND 

BEFORE 


BELLMAN & LLINT 

Accessories for Sporting Dogs 


Tel: 01582 873263 
www.bellman & flint.co.uk 


This natural powdered mineral has created crystal clear water and 
removed silt, algae, and odour for hundreds of happy 

pond owners. It could do the same for you. 


FlueCube 

The clever chimney cowl 


WHAT THE CUSTOMERS SAY... 
Just had to tell you what a 
great success the "Flue Cube" 
has been to us, we have gone 
from a non-drawing, smoking 
wood burner to a super 
efficient fire, we can't thank 
you enough for your excellent 
service & help we will certainly 
be recommending the "Flue 
Cube" to all. Thank you." 

Edward & Diana Watson 

For more testimonials go to 
www.fluecube.co.uk/Testimonials.asp 


feefo 
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GARDENING 


GARDEN ACCESSORIES 



MY 

GARDEN 

SPADE 

by John Miller 


mygardenspadeuk 


GIFT SHOP 


www.andrewkaysculpture .co .uk 

07740 306412 


www.thefield.co.uk 


WWW.MYGAEDENSPADE.COM 


foxdentonestate.co.uk 

01280 824855 
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SPIRITS & LIQUEURS 

With the classic taste of a wonderful winter 
desert the newest Liqueur from Foxdenton 
Estate Blackberry & Apple Crumble is the 
perfect toast at the end of a long walk in 
the countryside this Winter. 

Don’t forget our full range of traditional 
British fruits gin liqueurs, including Sloe 
Gin, Damson, Plum and more. 

Plus Free Shipping on all orders. 






























GUNSHOP LISTING 


GUNS FOR SALE 



GUNMAKERS 

- Established London 1957 - 



Sporting Shotgun & Rifle Stock Makers 



CRACKED OR BROKEN STOCK? 

GUN STOCK MAKERS OF BEST ENGLISH 
AND EUROPEAN SHOTGUNS & RIFLES 

Quality Servicing - Repairs - Alterations 
Caring For Yesterdays Guns Today 

TEL: 01458 270024 
EMAIL: awruleandson@aol.com 
www.awruleandsongunmakers.co.uk 

A.W. RULE & SON GUNMAKERS LTD 

Morley House, Market Place, Somerton, Somerset, TA11 7LX 




Giles Marriott 


Pair of William & Sons 20g. 

Brand new and never shot, this spectacular pair of guns showcases the very best in 
English gunmaking. Excellent handling. Steel shot proofed, Teague multi choke. 
Engraved by Peter Cusack. 30” Barrels, 15 1/4” Stock, presented in there double case. 
Originally retailed by the maker for over £110,000.£48.000 


Pair Of Purdey 12g 28” Barrels, 16 1/2” Stocks, 1/4 + Vi and Improved +1/4 Choke. Built 1931, 
In Great condition having been fully inspected and restocked in our own workshops. Stocks to be 
shortened and fitted to customers measurements. £23,000 

Pair of Boss & Co self-opening 12g side by side, sidelock ejectors, built 1930s, two set of barrels 
30inch set with 70 mm chambers and set of 27 inch, X A and Vi chokes, pistol grip lots of colour to 
the action, both guns and the extra barrels are cased. £25,000 

Pair of Churchill XXV 25” Barrels, 15 1/4” Stocks, 1/4 + 1/2 Choke. A truly original and untouched 
pair of guns retaining virtually all original colour case hardening and finish. £9,250 

Pair of Purdey 12g sidelock ejectors, 30” Barrels, 15 3/4” all wood Stocks, 1/4 + 3/4 Chokes, presented 
in their cases. £15,000 

Pair of Joseph Harkom 12g top lever hammer guns. 30inch nitro damascus barrels with 2% inch 
chambers, rebounding bar locks, fine scroll engraving 14 inch stock, presented in there oak leather 
case.£5,995 

Holland 12g Lightweight sidelock ejector, 28 inch barrels, 15inch stock, improved and % chokes 
presented in a Holland canvass case. £5,995 

Charles Lancaster Twelve-Twenty 20g/12g two barrel set, 28 inch barrels, 15 inch well figured 
stock with lots of original colour to action, cased. £9,200 

Two Browning B25 B2G 20g, 28 inch & 30 inch barrels, one pistol grip stock and the other straight 
hand stock, both are game ribs prices start at. £6,500 

A selection of Webley 700 12g Side by side last English guns to be made prices start from.£800 

Telephone: 01858 882145 Mobile: 07971 884334 
Email: gunsales@gilesmarriott.co.uk 
Web: www.gilesmarriott.co.uk Instagram: @giles_marriott_ltd 

MARKET HARBOROUGH | LEICESTERSHIRE | ENGLAND 


GUNS FOR SALE 



Gunmakers & Gun Dealer in one 

Service * Crafrmanship * Expertise 


At Stephen & Son, we pride ourselves 
on our passion and experience. 


As a highly renowned, leading UK gunmaker & gunsmith, 
to being the gun dealer of choice for premium quality game 
& sporting guns. We are the recognised professionals for 
the Sporting & Game community. 


We cater for all English & Continental guns within our 
dedicated workshop. Providing gun fitment & custom 
alterations, through to bespoke handcrafted stock creation 
and can facilitate UK wide and international gun sales 
and deliveries. 


To discuss your requirements or enquire on our new and 
pre-owned stock* availability, please call +44 (0) 1525 872 
522 or visit www.stephenandson-gunmakers.co.uk 


Official Dealers for: 


Stephen & Son Gunmakers Ltd, 
2 Lincoln Way, Harlington 
Bedfordshire 
LU5 6NA 


SCHULTZ LARSEN CTETT ri 


BrpwnimG 


*A11 guns sold receive free gun fitting check at our premises 
By appointment only. 


T: 01525 872 522 

E: enquiries@stephenandson-gunmakers.co.uk 
F: facebook.com/stephenandsongunmakersltd 
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COUNTRY ESTATE 
FROM THE ARCHIVES 


THE FIELD FROM THE ARCHIVE 



This is the true sportsman’s month, according to our correspondent. Taken from The Field, 16 November 1872 


A ccording to that ingen¬ 
ious but depressing poet 
Edgar A Poe, November is the 
gloomiest month of the year. 
But to a genuine shooting man Novem¬ 
ber is by no means a season of penance 
or mortification. I use the word ‘genu¬ 
ine’ advisedly. As a strict adherent to the 
gun (I never could ‘adhere’ to the saddle), 
I am an enthusiast for my own branch of 
recreation; and, though I hope I entertain 
a sentiment of catholic regard for other 
pursuits, I confess I do not like to see the 
breech-loader laid up in ordinary the 
moment that the hunting season has fairly 
set in. However, that by the way. In Novem¬ 
ber I begin to prepare for the sport of wild 
and rough shooting. We had our days in 
the turnips, our weary hours behind a 
cool hedge waiting for driven packs, our 
desperate forced marches after gangs of 
rascally redlegs, who stepped before us in 
triumphant brigades. We had perhaps an 
odd turn at the grouse and have brought 
down in the due course the painted pheas¬ 
ant of the October coverts; but, to our 
own minds, we have not yet been shoot¬ 
ing. That amusement has been so directly 
associated to us with snipe, wild duck, 
plover, woodcock and winter birds gener¬ 
ally, that until we see samples of them in 
our bag we do not consider that we have 
honestly begun work. The snipe com¬ 
mence to arrive earlier than November, 
but not in large quantities. I have myself 
shot undoubted foreigners as early as the 
early part of September; but at the close 
of October or beginning of November they 
frequent their old haunts. Your snipe pre¬ 
serve is not in order until you have started 
the first “wisp” out of it; that will be a sign 
that considerable flights have lodged there. 
The “jack” too, who is a loiterer, generally 
indicates that the strange arrivals are com¬ 
plete. It is no advantage to you in shooting 
that the November snipe have not before 
heard the sound of a gun. Firing at them, 
unless you hit them, has very little effect on 
them one way or another. 

I f the end of October is cold - northerly 
winds, sleet, etc - the golden plover are 
due upon the warmer marshes near the 
sea, and upon uplands below the level of 


the mountains. For instance, if you wake in 
the morning and the water in your tub as 
cold as organising charity, you may find it 
worthwhile to bring some No 4 cartridges 
and try open fields in your own neigh¬ 
bourhood for plover. They always come 
into either red or exceedingly short grass 
ground, never by any chance into land 
where the grass is high. They are not so 
difficult to approach at first, and you may 
almost venture to walk boldly towards 
them, unless you notice green plover 
mixed with them, and then your chances 
of a shot at all are very slight indeed. 

“HOW YOUR 
HEART BOUNDS 
AT THE FIRST 
SHOUT OF 
MARK COCK!’” 

N r ow the woodcock arrives thick and 
fast, if the woodcock is to arrive 
thick and fast in the country at all. You will 
hear of him in such odd places as gardens 
near houses, amongst hollies and rhodo¬ 
dendron beds, in thick hedgerows. When 
shot in these localities the cock is but poor 
eating. He is, it is said, an invalid after his 
voyage, and my experience suggests to me 
that I ought to place reliance on this theory. 
Soon, however, the cock recruits himself, 
and flies to his congenial woods and cov¬ 
erts. He is first put up, perhaps, when the 
hounds are drawing a certain big cop¬ 
pice. After that a regular day is appointed 
for beating the spot. How your heart 
bounds at the first shout for the season of 
“Mark cock!” How eagerly you watch the 
spot where you expect the bird to break 
through. You know he will not announce 
his coming with a whirr of wings as the 
pheasant does, for his flight is as silent as 
that of an owl. There, you have missed him, 
by all. “Bang!” again from your friend with 
the beaters, who has been more fortunate. 

W oodcock in November and, 
indeed, later, will lodge in high 
heather, where they give capital exercise 


for the dog and are pleasing additions to 
your game collection. They will for pref¬ 
erence lie out amongst withered brown 
ferns and granite, and frequently in sur¬ 
prisingly short covert. Here, too, they will 
often run in a cunning manner. I have fre¬ 
quently seen a bird rise just out of range, 
pitch 500 or 600 yards off, and then, with 
three splendid-nosed assistants, have 
been unable to get him up again; per¬ 
haps in the height of our search we would 
see him flapping his wings like a brown 
crow, a quarter of a mile away from the 
spot where we went. Whenever you meet 
one cock in such a place as this, search it 
thoroughly for more. The bird is seldom 
single in a situation of the kind, and, as I 
heard an Irish beater once say, “Wherever 
the cock-cock is, sir, you may be sure the 
hen-cock isn’t far off.” 


hen our wild duck sport opens in 


November. On your day’s general 
shooting - that is, when you expect to 
meet with plenty of snipe, a chance at 
plover, a hare or two for certainty, an 
odd partridge, an occasional quail and 
a few cock - start a little earlier than 
usual for the sake of a mallard or duck. 
Neither will leave the fen until dawn, and 
if there is a strong lee-shore wind they 
may not quit at all. Walk cautiously by 
the edges of drains and be on the alert. 
The remorse of a sportsman who com¬ 
mences the day by missing a mallard and 
duck right and left is terrible to contem¬ 
plate, retrospectively even. Where there 
are wild duck resorts, you will also come 
across the teal and the snipe. 


B ut when I think of myself, my single 
pointer and retriever, and a muz¬ 
zle-loading gun, carrying my own bag, 
and pottering about as I have described 
or suggested, and then read the perfor¬ 
mances of Mr Milbank and his friends, I 
am almost ashamed of the sorry figure 
one cuts in showing results against the 
great grouse shots of our time. I am, how¬ 
ever, disposed to think that sport has its 
divisions and its degrees; and I am not 
sure, if I were to demand a poll for my sys¬ 
tem, whether I should not have a majority 
in favour of it. ■ 
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lyalvale 

express 


supreme game 


25 PREMIUM 


cartridge 



PEDIGREE PERFORMANCE PRECISION 



The game load above all others from the makers of 
the cartridges which are the preferred choice of Olympic gold 
medallist Richard Faulds MBE. 

Available in 28, 30 and 32 gram plastic and fibre loads plus 34 
fibre loads. A true 2 V 2 “ cartridge suitable for 65mm and longer 
chambered guns. 
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